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Unprofitable Industries 
Made Profitable 


GS fatal is the weakness in a business 


so fatal that success cannot be wrung 


from apparent failure. 


lack of profit is traceable to some one big 


weakness in the product 
or in management—and 
when that weakness is 
found, disconcerting losses 
are turned into healthy 
profit. 

Frequently, when weare 
consulted, we are able to 
make a business profitable 
by the single expedient of 
improving the product so 
that it is better able to cope 
with competition. Some- 
times an entirely different 
product is evolved which 
can be manufactured with 


In most cases This is an 


remedy, this company is equipped to find 
the cause and the remedy, too. 


organization which was formed 


at the suggestion of leading bankers and 


owners of industry to act 





INVESTIGATIONS and 
REPORTS 


MANUFACTURING, MAR- 
KETING and MANAGE- 
MENT PLANS 


REORGANIZATION PLANS 


PERMANENT MANAGE- 
MENT of INDUSTRIES 











Annual Consulung Service for 
| Manufacturers 


Industrial Planning Service for 
Cities and Towns 


as investigators, counsel- 
lors, and managers of in- 
dustrial interests. Included 
in our staff are specialists 
in applied science, indus- 
trial analysis, commercial 
research, manufacturing 
processes, marketing of 
goods, finance, and in- 
dustrial management in all 
its phases. 

Owners of industry will 
find that an Avram Inves- 








tigation of their business 
will yield dividends in 





FINLEY J. SHEPARD, 


the same equipment and sold to greater ad- 
vantage. 

Or perhaps the business may need new 
and improved methods in production, in 
finance, or in sales. Whatever be the cause 
of unprofitableness, and whatever be its 


added earning power. 

An indication of the standing of this 
organization may be obtained from the 
names of its Board of Directors given at 
the bottom of this page. Write for our 
booklet “Science in Industry”. 


M. H. AVRAM & COMPANY, Inc. 


Industrial Engineers and Managers of Industry 
360. MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Mois H. AVRAM, Pres. 


HowarpD C. SEAMAN, Vice Pres. &§ Treas. GARNER P. RONEY, Vice Pres. & Secy. 
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‘Today's Opportunity! 







eA Message to the Business Men of America 


from Lorine k ESTEs 


The present turning point in 
industry is both an opportunity 
and an obligation. It is an 
opportunity for constructive, 
national service. It is an obli- 
gation to take definite ‘steps 
toward a return of sound busi- 
ness. It is a time not only for 
taking stock of conditions but 
for taking stepstoimprovethem. 


Meanwhile, alarmistsare busy 
conjuring up a spectre of panic. 
If we believe them we are onthe 
brink of a business catastrophe. 


Sanely viewed, this predicted 
peril is largely an erroneous con- 
ception ofa natural readjustment. 


The country’s greatest danger 
lies in submission to this belief 
of impending disaster. The real 
disaster we face is inactivity! 


The Problems 
To Be Solved 


True, serious problems confront us. 
These problems—underproduction, high 
costsand reduced efficiency—menace us 
while they remain unsolved. They can 
be shirked no longer. They must be 
faced squarely and solved now. 


This requires chiefly coolness, cour- 
age and common sense. It is neither 
courageous nor sensible to do nothing. 


Would you drop your oars if you 
found yourself floating with the current 
toward dangerous rapids? 


Will you stop all progressive activity 
now and drift with the current or will 
you increase your efforts to solve the 
real problems? 


Right Management 
Methods Will Win 


These provlems are squarely up to 
management. Labor shortage, capital 
shortage or material shortage can no 
longer be wholly blamed. 


Merely mass production is no longer 
enough. Production per man counts 
now. Costs are of utmost importance. 
Selling price can no longer be stretchedto 
cover excessive costs and needless wastes. 


Sane readjustment will bring steady 
improvement. Decline in high prices is 
merely a return to normal. Those who 
take positive steps toward such readjust- 








LORING V. ESTES 


Explanatory Note: Mr. Estes, when 
recently asked for an expression upon 
the immediate business problems of 
the country and their solution, made 
the accompanying statement. It is so 
sound and so constructive that the 
series of advertisements previously 
appearing in this magazine has been 
interrupted for its insertion. We 
feel that Mr. Estes’ message will 
interest every industrial executiveand 
eyery employee. 

L.V. ESTES INCORPORATED 











ment will be strongly intrenched when 
supply exceeds demand; when price, 
not delivery, becomes the controlling 
factor. Such readjustment will mean 
increased prosperity when volume of 
sales and not margin of profit spells 
success or failure. 


Few executives snow what their costs 
actually are. Fewer’ still know how 
their costs compare with competitors’ 
costs. Scarcely any know what their 
costs should be. 


Most managers know their total pro- 
duction but lack definite knowledge as to 
their possible—or potential— production. 


Find out just where you stand now. 
Get exact knowledge of your costs. 
Do something to correct high costs, under- 
production and inefficiency. Use mod- 
eration in expenditure and use moderation 
in economy. Common sense will turn this 
heralded danger into a great opportunity. 


» ww ® 


Answering the Need for 
a Survey of Conditions 


L. V. Estes Incorporated is in posi- 
tion to make a thorough analysis of 
present conditions in your plant. 


If this shows your business is now on 
the right basis, the peace of mind afforded 
by such assurance will be invaluable. If 
it shows otherwise it will explain how 
your business may get on the right basis 
quickly and will estimate the possible 
gain thereby. 


Now, there is time. Six months from 
today may be too late. Delay will mean 
continued loss and restricted results 
when the step is eventually taken, 


For Quick Action Send 
Appointment Coupon 


The coupon below will bring the 
nearest Estes representative, qualified to 
explain in detail the scope of Estes 
Service, how it has helped hundreds of 
concerns solve these very problems and 
how it can help you. Make request-on 
your letterhead if you prefer. 


No obligation incurred. 


[-\- Estes INCORPORATED 


<—!! INDUSTRIAL ENCINEERS = 


1511 Century Building, Chicago 


ORGANIZATION - PRODUCTION CONTROL 
METHODS AND PROCESSES 


C Jor Higher Standards 












‘1123 Broadway, New York City 


E\gi COSTS AND ACCOUNTING - ASPRAISALS 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
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Y of Business Management 


L. V. ESTES INCORPORATED 


1511 Century Bldg., 202 S. State St., Chicago 


Without obligating me in any way, I would like an Estes representative to call upon me 
with full information about Estes Service and the Estes special survey plan. 
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Title 
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“The Spirit 
of 1920”°— 


It is the belief of the Fidelity-Phenix that “the 
Spirit of 1920” and “the Spirit of ’76” are funda- 
mentally the same—that America is still militant in 
defense of her independence, that the United States 
is still joined together for freedom, and that the Ameri- 
can people are still loyal to their own institutions. 















Indications that seem to point otherwise are mere 
straws in side eddies that do not represent the main 
current of American loyalty to the ideals and institu- 
tions of the United States. 


FIDELITY-PHENIX 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Cash Capital, $2,500,000 


HENRY EVANS, President 

















Main Office Pacific Coast Dept. Western Dept. 
80 Maiden Lane Insurance Exchange Bldg., 137 So. LaSalle St. 
New York San Francisco. Chicago. 








Fire, Marine, Automobile, Tornado or Windstorm, Rents, Riot and Civil Commotion, Explosion, 
Sprinkler Leakage, Registered Mail and Allied Lines of Insurance on Property. 


Ask the FIDELITY-PHENIX AGENT for Service 
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If Your Subscription Expires 


with this issue eof FORBES you will find « renewal blank inserted. 
We suggest that you mail your renewal teday — right now. 
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Life is too short to learn by 
personal experience 


“One reason why scores of men fail in business,” says The Ef- “} 
ficiency Magazine, of London, “is because they depend altogether | 
upon their own little personal experience. They do not learn from 
books and lectures. In these days business knowledge has grown 
too large to be learned in this way. Life is too short to learn by 
personal experience.” 

Read FORBES and you can add the valuable experience of other 
business people | to your own. 
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It probably has more variable factors than 
others in the same industry, or— 

Your industry may be more complex 
than others, or— 

You may have a very different type of 
organization and personnel than others, 
or— 
You probably have a greater variety in 
design, sizes, and styles of products than 
many, or— 

Your sales opportunities may make it 
more difficult to develop a production 
schedule than some, or— 

You may have more trouble than others 
in planning an even flow of production, 
or— 

You probably have a greater diversity in 
kinds, sizes and grades of materials used 
than others, or— 


Every variable your business includes 
offers an additional argument in favor of 
coordination and control, and— 


furnishes a place for an economic loss if 
not properly coordinated, and— 


The more variables and greater number 
of factors the greater the opportunity for 


52 Vanderbilt Avenue 











IS YOUR BUSINESS 
DIFFERENT ? 


Your business IS different because— 


Every combination of these variables . 


You may have more difficulty in securing 
deliveries on your materials than some, 
or— 


You may have more operations, some 
continuous others interrupted, than 
many, or— 


Your great variety of operations may 
make it more difficult to secure accurate 
operation costs, or— 


Your methods of manufacture offer more 
complexities in processing and continu- 
ous flow than others, or— 


Your labor market may be more unstab- 
ilized than some, or— 


You may have a greater difficulty than 
many in maintaining a uniform force of 
workers— 


All of which means that— 


improvement, betterment, coordination 
and savings, and— 


The greater the complexities and differ- 
ences from all other businesses the less 
precedence there is to go by, and— 


The less precedence there is the greater 
the returns which will result from inves- 
tigation, researches and improvements. 


We can show you how Knoeppel Organized Service particularly 
applies to complex businesses which are different. We have a very 
brief concise description of this service which we can send you. 


WE CAN DESCRIBE OUR PLAN BRIEFLY 
““Knoeppel Organized Service”’ 


C. E. KNOEPPEL & CO.,, Inc. 


Industrial Engineers 


New York 
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H{E individuals and the organizations that 
accomplish most function smoothly and 


quietly. 

A noisy, boisterous employee usually is a <lis- 
turber. His loud and incessant talk interferes 
with the concentration and, therefore, the 
efficiency of others. 

The right kind of quietness often betokens 
capability. 

Gabbers frequently are shallow. 

Have you ever reflected that many of the most 
powerful forces of Nature operate silently? 

Thunder booms with the noise of a thousand 
cannons, but it is the silent lightning which 
possesses power. 

The sun, on which all life on this planet de- 
pends, operates without suggestion of noise. 

Frost tightens its titanic grip or splits moun- 
tainous rocks without heralding its approach by 
suggestion of noise.: 

That mysterious thing which we call Time 
keeps on the even tenor of its way as quietly 
as the motionless air. 

The electric current, 
worker of miracle workers, 
screeching. 

It is only the surface of the sea that ever be- 
comes tumultous; the depths are as silent as the 
grave. 

Many great figures of history have been noted 
fer their quietness. , 

Leaving out of consideration ancient sages and 
heroes as well as more modern European figures, 
the mind turns to our own Washington and our 
own Lincoln among statesmen, while among 
financial and business giants can be numbered 
such men as the late J. P. Morgan, who was never 
known to make a speech in his life; E. H. Harri- 
man, sometimes called “The Sphinx ;” John D. 
Rockefeller ; the original Commodore Vanderbilt ; 


the modern miracle 
indulges in no 


ithe late James Stillman; the present George F. 


Baker and hosts of others. 
It should be promptly added, however, that 
some of our old-school financiers and business 


leaders carried their mumness to injurious ex- 
tremes: 


Their silence amounted to tactiturnity. 
Worse still, it begot suspicion in the public mind, 
after the public became enlightened enough to 
take a keen, close interest in business and financial 


iaffairs. 


Silence, indeed, can be overdone, especially by 


‘men occupying high places. . 


Today any man occupying a financial or busi- 


ness or public position of ‘responsibility is well 
advised to take the public into his confidence 
rather than refuse to give the public an oppor- 
‘tunity to become acquainted with what manner of 


man he is. 

There is much danger of such men talking too 
little than too much. 

That is the wrong kind of quietness, since it is 
interpreted as secretiveness, and where there is 
abnormal secretiveness the suspicion is engen- 
dered that there is something to hide. 

Place and power and responsibility demand 
openness and frankness. 

Openness and frankness, however, can go and 
should go hand-in-hand with prudent quietness. 

Quietness needs to be impressed less upon those 


who have attained eminence than upon those who 


‘still have their way to win in the world. 

. The quiet employee is universally preferred to 
the voluble, noisy one. « 

Much of the brain work of the world can be 
done only in an atmosphere of quietness. 





QUIETNESS 


By the Editor 


One loud-mouthed person can sometimes upset 
a whole department or a whole organization. 

Some salesmen think that the only way to be 
effective is to rattle off a line of breath- 
less patter. 

‘There are many instances, however, of sales- 
men who have risen to positions of enormouss re- 
sponsibility who were noted, not for their 
vociferousness, but for their.quiet, businesslike 








IN BOOK FORM 


HE demand for “Keys to Success: 
Personal Efficiency,” the volume 
containing thirty articles like this, 
with a practical lesson on each prepared 
by a business man and vocational educa- 
tor, is constantly increasing. Press com- 
ments invariably urge the study of the 
wisdom gathered from a hundred and 


business leaders, and here compressed 
into a 250-page volume. If you would 
like to see it, write, and it will be sent 


on, five days’ approval. The price is $2. 











| more of America’s foremost financial and 








way of talking things over with clients and pros- 
pective clients. 

Ask yourself whether you would not rather 
do business with a person of quiet talk and mien 
than with one of those volcanic individuals, who 
are eternally spouting and sputtering and 
babbling. 

Quietness and thinking very often go together. 

Lots of people so overwork their chin that they 
do not give their brain a chance. 

In large corporations the rule is coming more 
and more into vogue of weeding out foremen and 
other supervisory officials who tear through the 
establishment like roaring lions, shouting and 
gesticulating and throwing everybody and every- 
thing into turmoil, 

The theory that certain classes of workmen 
can be “speeded up” only by shouting and swear- 
ing at them is being exploded. 

Experience reveals that there is a better way 
of drawing forth the best that is in workers. 

That way is a quieter way. 

Even mules, it is now established, will work 
better when treated quietly and gently than if 
kicked and cuffed and stormed at. 

There is a dignity, a decorum, about the quiet 
person which is wholly lacking in the garrulous, 
turbulent person. 

Haven’t you, consciously or unconsciously, 
often judged an organization the moment you 
entered its office or other department? If a lot 


of unnecessary talking was going on among the 
employees, you instantly felt that the place was 


not being conducted properly. A distinctly un- 
favorable impression was made upon your mind, 

On the other hand, you have entered a large 
organization and found everyone and everything 
moving quietly and decorously, and you instinc- 
tively felt that here was a well-run institution, 
Your respect for it was immediately heightened. 

As with institutions, so with individuals. 

The gabbler may be entertaining enough when 
you meet him only once in a while and away from 
business, but during hours of duty he becomes a 
bore and a nuisance. 

There is a time to talk and a time not to talk. 

As a rule, all unnecessary talk is out of place 
during business hours. 

Of course, when you enter a store ‘or other 
establishment and approach a clerk you expect 
and appreciate the utmost politeness and cour- 
tesy. You don’t want the sales person to be a 
dummy. But neither do you want him or her 
to indulge in a lot of inconsequential chatter. If 
you come to know one clerk who goes about his 
or her’ business .with you quietly and another 
who talks his or her head off, you will nine times 
out of ten make for the quiet one. Is it not so? 

The doctors tell us that much of the ill-health 
of today springs.from the bedlam of noises which 
surround most of us who live in cities. Noise is 
bad for nerves. 

Noise has become a pestilence. 

Quietness has become a virtue. 

Don’t spoil your chances of promotion by earn- 
ing the reputation of being a chatterbox. 

Nearly all big men wrestling with affairs of 
momentous importance like to be surrounded by 
persons who deport themselves quietly. 

The idea that in order to win popularity it 
is necessary to be a jolly, rollicking “good fel- 
low” is out of date. 

The business world today does not want blus- 
terers but workers. 

Service is the keynote of the modern, pro- 
gressive concern. 

The .best service usually can be rendered in 
a quiet, businesslike way rather than by any blare 
of trumpets and noisesome gabble. 

By cultivating quietness you will be more dis- 
posed to cultivate other habits which harmonize 
with quietness. 

The noisy person is usually attracted by noisy 
things, particularly noisy diversions; and noisy 
diversions are more likely to jar the nerves than 
to strengthen them. 

Jazz music soon begins to jar. 

Don’t be guilty of jazz-talk. 

Quietness and the quiet person are preferred 
to noise and the noisy person. 

Mastery of the habit of quietness will help you 
to overcome losing your temper—and nothing so 
lowers a person in the eyes of others as violent 
outbursts of temper. 

Quietness and patience and perseverence near- 
ly always go hand-in-hand. 

Therefore, strive to learn how to acquire the 
right kind of quietness. 





Watch 


Watch your Words. 
Watch your Actions. 
Watch your Thoughts. 
Watch your Character. 
Watch your Habits. 
—William Miller. 
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=| @ Il Will or “I Will!” 


ng . The attitude of workers is a disappointment to many employers, to whom it 
seems surprising that even the best efforts of management are misunderstood in 
the shop. 


Basically, it is not what the employer thinks the workers should think; but what 
they actually do think which counts. To their eyes the employer stands in the wrong 
* light. Their attitude follows the fundamental law, industrially, of cause and effect. 
pes on The chasm of ill will is there—wide and deep between employer and employee — 
lf Bae, etched by the acid of misunderstanding. Relatively few employers have taken effective 
- wa steps to convert the ill will of their workers. 





- The Sherman Organization 
-_ = — Foremost in Industrial Co-ordination — 


with its unique means of reaching the minds and hearts of workers, corrects misun- 
derstanding, dispels suspicion, and places employees and employer on the sound basis 
of confidence and co-operation, where each side sees the other in the true light of 
fe Pt ae mutual dependence and support. This basis insures harmony, loyalty, and improved 
: production to a degree which our clients find highly satisfactory — the direct. result 


: ‘ . of transforming ill will into good will. 
el- . 


imn- 


rtd 





Let us Demonstrate Our Ability to 
Create Good Will in Your Plant 











lis- oe We are prepared to satisfy you that our service affords a practical, means of ,estab- 
lishing the spirit of good will, which is the vital need of industry. “Write forjchart 
isy Bee of interest to every employer. : 


| = SHERMAN SERVICE Inc . 
oe | lidustrial Relationship’ 


ou 


50 B , New York Chicago Philadelphia * Boston : St. Louis 

eit E 2 Rector St. 208 So. La Salle 1211 Chestnut St. 10 State St. - 314 No. Broadway 
F Cleveland Detroit New Haven Providence. Toronto _ 

wil 3 Park Building 73 State St. 42 Church St. 10 Weybosset St. 10 Adelaide St., East 











Copyright, 1920. Sherman Service,_Inc. 
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«ata all thy getting get Understanding” 


FACT AND.COMMENT 


Not many jobs are more humble than that of 
“printers’ devil.” The boy who fills this position 
is a kind of scullery maid. The most menial and 
the dirtiest work around a pfinting plant falls to 

his lot—and printing 


AMERICA plants are rarely models 
STILL THE of spick and spanness, 
LAND OF with their oceans of ink 
OPPORTUNITY 


and smelly concoctions 
for cleaning type. The 
men in a printing plant usually put the newest 
“printers’ devil” through a course of discipline 
not exactly of the kid-glove variety. The pay, 
too, is about as meager as pays ever go. 

Both Presidential nominees began as “‘printers’ 
devils.” Neither had parental wealth or influence 
behind them. Nor did either graduate from col- 
lege with any letters after their names. They 
started life in no teeming metropolis amid innum- 
erable opportunities for gaining distinction. They 
were “country boys.” Yet from such humble be- 
ginnings and from such circumscribed environ- 
ment they have risen to such place and reputa- 
tion that they have received the highest honor 
in the gift of America’s two great political parties, 
and one of them is destined to elevation to the 
rulership of the greatest country in the world, 
exercising power and influence equalled by few, 
if any, crowned or uncrowned heads in the Old 
Worid. 

Is there not inspiration in this for every boy, 
youth and man in this republic? Does it not 
demonstrate afresh that America is still the land 
of unequalled opportunity? Does it not prove 
that neither birth nor wealth, neither environ- 
ment nor occupation, need constitute a handicap 
to any young American who has sufficient ambi- 
tion and willpower to develop his talents con- 
scientiously, industriously, intelligently, persever- 
ingly? Not even the most ardent supporters of 
Senator Harding or Governor Cox claim that 
either is a born genius or has accomplished any- 
thing beyond the reach of the normal American 
youth. 

“What man has done, man can do.” 

* * * 

The loafer doesn’t last. 

* * * 

If your principles are all right, your politics 

don’t matter so very much. 
* * * 

American is assured of a business man as 
President. This is well. The candidates may 
differ—they do differ—widely in their politicai 
ideas, but they have this much in common: They 
both know the impor- 


AMERICA IS tance of giving business 
ASSURED OF appropriate opportunity 
BUSINESS MAN to live and flourish. The 


expectation in most busi- 
ness circles is that Sena- 
tor Harding will be our next President; but, if 
events prove otherwise, the financial and busi- 


By The Editor 


ness community will not be thrown into a panic. 
Governor Cox is regarded as being quite as much 
a business man as a politician. His handling of 
labor troubles has not always satisfied hard-shell 
capitalists of the old school, but results in his 
own state have justified the wisdom and states- 
manship of his course. 

The probability, therefore, is that men of affairs 
will shortly breathe more freely and more hope- 
fully, because the truth is that there has been 
deep underlying uncertainty during the last eight 
years as to what the Administration would do 
or not do next to interfere with business pro- 
cesses. Financiers have been particularly dis- 
appointed over the Administration’s attitude 
toward efforts to extend America’s international 
activities. American bankers and business men 
have felt that they did not have the cordial sup- 
port of their own government when they entered 
foreign fields, whereas European governments 
have been exerting themselves to the urmost to 
back up their people in extending their operations 
in foreign markets. While neither Senator Hard- 
ing nor Governor Cox has had occasion to de- 
velop international vision, they possess sound 
business sense and either of them would doubt- 
less be open to reason on this score. 

In short, finance and business can view and do 
view the political outlook with greater equanimity 
and confidence than has been possible at any 
time during recent years. Both Harding and Cox 
it is felt are normal, typical Americans possessing 
a full measure of horse-sense. 





GOVERNOR JAMES H. COX OF OHIO 
Democratic nominee for President of the United States 


Many business men who went to Washington 
to serve during the war emergency soon found 
themselves breathing a totally different atmos- 
phere and acquiring a totally different attitude 

toward many things. Un- 


IF ALL consciously almost, they 
EXECUTIVES began to see everything 
WERE LIKE through Washington 
THIS ONE rather than _ business 


glasses. Similarly, many 
workers when promoted to executive positions 
begin to see things only from the employer’s view- 
point and cease to have the eyes of workers. 
Probably half of all our labor dissatisfaction can 
be traced to this source. The man who is taken 
from the bench and made a foreman too often be- 
gins to strut and swear and bulldoze. The depart- 
ment head, the superintendent, the general man- 
ager, usually associates more with those higher up 
than with those lower down in his organization. 
He may not know it, but he imbibes a new point 
of view. His mind dwells more on production, 
on costs, on profits than upon the conditions sur- 
rounding the workers, or their mental slant. His 
heart ceases to beat in tune with theirs. To his 
old associates in the rank-and-file he is no longer 
“the same old Bill.” He now “stands in with the 
boss.” He has become “one of the big bugs.” 
The lower his own start was, the more autocratic 
and intolerant he is in danger of becoming, just as 
“servants make the worst mistresses.” . One rea- 
son for this intolerant attitude is that the man 
who has come up through the ranks, step by step, 
was a better workman than his fellows and could 
do things more rapidly, more intelligently, and, 
therefore, more successfully; hence he has no 
patience with either lazy or incompetent or even 
indifferent workers. 

All from-the-ranks executives, happily, do not 
thus allow their perspective to change or their 
own superior ability to lead them into expecting 
equal ability from those lower down. A recent 
incident reveals one shining example of an ex- 
ecutive who, while attaining extraordinary suc- 
cess, has not allowed himself to become blind to 
the workers’ viewpoint. Read this dispatch from 
Philadelphia : 


PHILADELPHIA, July 5.—The strike of shop- 
men of the Pennsylvania system, scheduled for 
today, has been deferred indefinitely, according 
to an announcement made by Harry S. Jeffrey, 
leader of the six local allied shop crafts. Deci- 
sion to call off the walkout was reached after 
conferences of labor leaders with Government 
officials and W. W. Atterbury, vice-president of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Jeffrey said he and other leaders reached the 
conclusion that the public is a bigger factor than the 
principles at issue between the railroads and the 
shopmen, and that they have placed their case 
before: General Atterbury, confident he will review 
it impartially and adjust. the grievances to the sat- 
isfaction of all concerned. 


Here are workers on the eve of striking who 
have such complete confidence in a high-up ex- 
ecutive that they are perfectly willing to lay 
their whole case before him and accept his de- 
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With the encouragement 
and recognition of the 
State Department, 
Georgetown University 
has established a School 
of Foreign Service which 
aims to train young men 
for the great task of rep- 
resenting the United 


cision as arbitrator. Did employer ever receive 
a more gratifying tribute from workers? Mr. 
Atterbury’s standing with the men has not been 
won by any process of coddling or flattering. On 
his return from France, where he had supreme 
command of railroad transportation under Gen- 
eral Pershing, Mr. Atterbury found labor condi- 
tions in this country and on his own road ap- 
palling. After thorough investigation, he spoke 
out in ringing tones, denouncing the men for 
their indifference and general lack of efficiency. 
The statistics he compiled showing the additional 
number of ‘men it then took to handle a given 
amount of traffic were quoted all over the coun- 
try. The men, however, knew in their hearts that 
he was speaking the naked truth. They knew, 
too, that he always gave them a square deal, and 
that when he trounced them for their laziness and 
urged them to get back on the job with both 
hands, both feet, both eyes and undivided mind, 
he was speaking and acting for their own ulti- 
mate good. And so, when trouble recently 
reached breaking point at the road’s shops, it was 
to Atterbury that they turned and laid their case 
unreservedly in his hands for a fair, impartial 
decision. 

Incidentially, the General Atterbury of today 
used to be “Bill” Atterbury, apprentice in these 
same Pennsylvania Railroad shops. He, there- 
fore, knows exactly the conditions surrounding 
these workers, and although he has been an ex- 
ecutive for many years, he has never forfeited 
the respect and confidence of the rank and file. 

If we had more Atterburys we would have 
fewer Fosters. 

*x* * * 


There’s no final profit in profiteering. Some 
are beginning to learn this. 
* * * 
If you own any railroad securities, don’t sell 
them. 
:; * os 
A tip for employers: Procter & Gamble, the 
great soap manufacturers, are offering prizes for 
the best letters from employees about the things 
they like about their working conditions, the first- 
prize letter to be submitted in the “Forbes’ Con- 
test, “Which Is the Best-Kept Plant in America?” 
Ve are offering $500 for letters in this competi- 
tion. 
e+ 
Your aim may be all right, but how about 


your weapon—meaning you? 
a: 


The Golden Rule really isn’t made of tinsel. 


FORBES 





The story is told of a father who, in saying 
good-by to his only son who was leaving the 
parental roof to make his way in the world, gave 
him this parting advice: “Sam, my boy, make 

all the money you can.” 


MONEY, “Yes, father,” replied 
HAPPINESS, Sam, as he crossed 
INDEPENDENCE, toward the door. Calling 
ET CETERA him back, the father 


said: “My boy, make 
your money honestly.” “Yes, father,” replied 
the dutiful son. Before he had closed the door, 
his father again called him back and said: “But, 
Sam, my boy, make the money.” The father's 
advice would really have been better if he had 
let the son go with the second admonition. 

He is a wise man who seeks by every legiti- 
mate means to make all the money he can hon- 
estly, for money can do so many worthwhile 
things in this world, not merely for one’s self 
but for others. But he is an unmitigated fool 
who imagines for a moment that it is more im- 
portant to “make the money” than to make it 
honestly. One of the advantages of possessing 
money is that it facilitates the maintenance of 
one’s independence of action and mental attitude. 
The man head-over-heels in debt is more slave 
than independent. He cannot look others straight 
in the eye and carry his head at a self-respecting 
height. Without a reasonable sense of indepen- 
dence there cannot be experienced tie most sat- 
isfying brand of happiness. 

My experience and observation cause me to 
affirm that money is worth toiling for, sweating 
for, studying for, planning for, that it is worth 
self-discipline, self-denial, even self-sacrifice, es- 
pecially during the first half or three-fourths of 
one’s life ; but that money is not worth lying for, 
cheating for, swindling for in any way what- 
soever. Even a million dollars of it would not 
be worth one iota of one’s self-respect, not worth 
the soiling or scarifying of one’s conscience to 
the slightest degree. I know of few more pitiable 
spectacles than old men, either millionaires or 
dead-brokes, who, earlier in life, sold themselves 
for a mess of pottage. So often do I come 
across such spectacles that I feel moved to pro- 
claim again and again that money can be pur- 
chased at a price which means nothing but 
unhappiness and misery when comes the evening- 
tide of life. Aren’t we fools if we don’t think 
of such things until it is too late *f 
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States in all parts of the 
world, not only as con- 
suls but as trade commis- 
stoners. The photograph 
shows members of the 
first class. At present the 
school has accommoda- 
tions for only 300 men, 
but plans are under way 
to increase the capacity. 
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Some genuine, permanent good will come out 
of the high cost of living evil. The buying power 
and, therefore, the consuming power of the 
American people will remain greater than it ever 
was before the war. 
Wage earners will not 
be content to revert to 
their pre-war status in 
the social scale. They 
will demand for their 
toil something more than was formerly got out 
of life. American labor’s scale, or mode, of 
living will unquestionably remain permanently 
higher. Of course, the mania for the costliest 
of silk shirts, $20 shoes, grand pianos, and such- 
like luxuries will pass ; indeed, it already is pass- 
ing rapidly. Labor’s newly-won riches went to 
its head just as newly-won riches have gone to 
the heads of other people in all lands from time 
immemorial. But the taste for and the insistence 
upon something better than was formerly within 
labor’s reach will persist, and it is morally cer- 
tain that the majority of American workers will, 
in future, command such renumeration as will 
enable them to procure a larger share of the com- 
forts as well as the necessaries of life, to say 
nothing of a reasonable number of luxuries. 

This present and prospective increase in the 
purchasing power of our 105,000,000 population 
should be noted by the extreme pessimists who 
are predicting all sorts of business disaster. it 
has been said that if the buying power of China’s 
400,000,000 could be raised per head to half that 
of the United States, the whole productive forces 
of the entire world would be kept booming. 
China’s purchasing power, as a matter of fact, 
has increased enormously during recent years 
and will in time multiply beyond all present com- 
putation. Meanwhile, however, it is important 
not to overlook the increase which has taken place 
in the purchasing power of the rank and file of 
our own population. The higher wage standard 
will mean, too, that there will be greater margin 
for saving on the part of those who prefer to 
live economically and accumulate a competency. 
* * * 


BUYING POWER 
OF AMERICANS 
WILL REMAIN 
GREATER 


His impatience has prevented many a fellow 
from taking firm root in the soil of success. Don’t 
expect to reap the moment you sow. 

* * * 


Golf without bunkers and hazards would be 
tame and monotonous. So would life. 
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There are both favorable and unfavorable de- 
velopments in the business world. The unfavor- 
able happenings, generally speaking, have been 
more superficial and, therefore, of less moment 

than the favorable hap- 


BUSINESS penings. For instance, 
OUTLOOK there has been distinct 
IS NOT SO improvement in crop 
VERY BLACK 


conditions, a fact of in- 
finite importance. The 
estimate of the.cotton yield has risen from below 
10,000,000 to almost 11,500,000 bales. Pros- 
pects for good grain crops have also brightened 
materially. And the threatened dearth of farm 
labor has not occurred, all reports from agricul- 
tural sections being that the influx of workers 
has exceeded expectations. 

Labor, largely because of a decrease in the 
_ number of jobs, has become more tractable. From 
many quarters come reports that wage-earners 
are now trying more seriously to earn their pay. 
The half-yearly - financial settlements were ar- 
ranged without any abnormal squeeze in interest 
rates, and there is a growing hope, if not exactly 
expectation, that the money situation will ease up 
appreciably during the next few months. It is 
now thought, also, that the Federal Reserve 
Board will refrain from carrying its restrictive 
policy much farther and that it will, if acute 
need arises, sanction drawing upon reserves in 
order to extend necessary credits for all legitimate 
commercial and agricultural purposes. 

These three factors—crops, labor, money—are 
all fundamental, and since they have all under- 
gone improvement, it is fair to claim that the 
situation is at bottom better than it was. More- 
over, there seems to be some let-up in price- 
cutting, by retailers; and it is not at all certain 
that the downward movement in prices will run 
to very great lengths between now and the end 
of the year. Asa matter of fact, price readjust- 
ment at first hand has. not yet, viewing the posi- 
tion as a whole, gone any farther than was desir- 
abie, in view of the strain upon credit and the 
public’s revolt against high prices. 


FORBES 


The Statement has been going the round of the 
newspapers that we sold to other countries dur- 
ing the war $17,000,000,000 worth of merchan- 
dise in excess of what we imported, and the 
American eagle has been 
doing a lot of loud 
screaming over this un- 
paralleled showing. Now, 
foreign trade is extreme- 
ly desirable. More, it is 
necessary if we are to prevent widespread unem- 
ployment at home. And foreign trade will be 
even more imperatively necessary in the future 
than it has been in the past. It behooves our 
government, therefore, to co-operate to the full 
with our manufacturers and exporters to develop 
overseas’ markets. Pages, even volumes, could 
be written on this theme. 

But—and here is a “but” which some of our 
manufacturers need to take note of—foreign 
trade, supremely valuable as it is, can be won at 
too dear a cost, at a cost certain to lead to 
disastrous legislation sooner or later. A reader 
sends the following clipping: 


LOWER PRICES 
FOR FOREIGNERS 
THAN FOR US 
AT HOME 


Not many years ago it was nearly impossible 
to buy a ready-made shoe abroad. In spite of the 
seemingly unsurmountable tariff obstacles, Amert- 
can manufacturers have developed the sale of 
ready-made shoes to such an extent in foreign 
countries that the made-to-order product has prac- 
tically disappeared. Last year we sold abroad 
21,354,537 pairs of shoes having a value of $74,- 
836,177. This result was obtained by supplying a 
good quality, selling it at a uniform price and by 
proper advertising. 

e Here is his comment: “If American manufac- 
trers could afford to sell over 21 million pairs of 
‘good quality’ shoes last. year at $3.50 (average 
price) per pair to foreign countries, there’s 
‘something rotten in Denmark’ when our local 
shoe prices are $9 to $15 a pair and up.” 

The truth is that there has been outrageous 
profiteering’ in the shoe business during the last 
few years in this country. The profits of certain 
large manufacturers have been entirely unrea- 
sonable. The invariable excuse has been that 
increases in the price of leather and the advance 


in wages compelled the charging of very high 
prices for shoes. As a matter of fact, the cost 
of the labor for making a pair of shoes is a 
relatively small item as compared with the price 
charged the consumer, and certainly the increase 
in the cost of labor per pair of shoes has not 
been anything like the increase tagged on to the 
final price. The other argument, namely, the 
dearness of leather, would be more convincing to 
the American public were it not known that there 
has been wholesale selling of American shoes to 
other countries at prices very much lower than 
those charged at home. The above clipping re- 
veals this fact to anyone who, like our reader, 
figures out what the export price was per pair. 
Shoes are not the only things which have been 
sold to foreigners at prices very much below 
those extorted from those of us who live in this 
country and help to support the government 
which affords protection to these profiteering 
manufacturers or merchants. 

It will avail our manufacturers nothing in the 
end to squeeze the American people unmercifully 
and then dump into foreign countries their sur- 
plus production, a surplus production caused in 
some measure at least by the excessive prices 
imposed upon home consumers. The patience of 
the public has been tried to the breaking-point 
by profiteers in many lines. Financial and busi- 
ness leaders are constantly pleading that the pub- 
lic offer a more sympathetic and helpful attitude. 
3ut how in the name of commonsense can finan- 
cial and business leaders expect the public to act 
considerately toward them unless they in turn act 
considerately toward the public? 

The sentiments of the public today become the 
laws of tomorrow. Some of our business men 
forget this. They whine when legislation is 
passed to curb their activities ; but they don’t stop 
to think that there was some cause for the re- 
pressive legislation being passed. 

The mills of the gods have not ceased to grind. 
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Education and edification are synonymous. 
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The Publishers of “Forbes” are very glad to be 
able to announce that they have acquired the ODD LOT 
REVIEW, the well-known Weekly devoted chiefly to 
investment.and financial matters. 


The purchase of this vigorous, progressive periodi- - 


cal adds 5,900 investors, bankers and business men to 
the circulation of “Forbes.” 


“Forbes” reaches a far larger number of the ex- 
ecutives and other responsible business men of America 
than any other publication of its kind in the country. 
Its readers have a purchasing power running into bil- 
lions of dollars. 


And because of the authoritative, intimate, helpful 
nature of its articles and editorials, “Forbes” is read 
more carefully and thoroughly than perhaps any other 
periodical. Its contents are often made subjects of dis- 
cussion at the regular meetings of the executives of 





many companies, it being understood that all will have 
read the magazine prior to the meeting. 


Letters such as this extract from a communication 
just received from Cosden & Company, the important 
Oklahoma oil company, are constantly coming to hand 
from progressive concerns: 

“We are copying a number of the best suggestions 


that appear, from time to time, in “Forbes,” issuing them 
to our seventy-five foremen.” 


The addition of the ODD LOT REVIEW’S impor- 
tant circulation to our already large circulation will 
widen the influence of “Forbes” and, we hope, stimulate 


“us in our earnest effort to improve our publication. 


Also, this acquisition should enhance the value of 
“Forbes” as an Advertising medium for all those who 
are anxious to gain the respectful attention of business 
men of responsibility. 
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HOW: LEO FEIST BUILT HUGE BUSINESS 


There was murder in his eyes as I faced 
Henry Heine, shipping clerk in the offices of 
Leo Feist, Inc. I tried to keep a serious face 
as I repeated the whispered question: “Listen, 
Henry, just between ourselves, what’s wrong with 
Leo Feist?” 

“Wrong? Wrong?” he sputtered. “Why, Leo 
Feist’s the very best boss in all the world. Wrong? 
Huh! Why, I’ve been with him for seventeen 
years, and I’d jump off the Brooklyn Bridge 
without a question if he told me to. Say, if 
everybody was like that man, there’d be no 
squabbles between workers and bosses.” 

Leo Feist himself had once said to me that 
one can never tell the genuine worth of a man 
by his public speeches or his statements to the 
press, but by winning the confidence of the peo- 
ple around him—his family, his servants, his 
employees; and when they feel they can talk 
freely, when they’re off their guard, so to speak, 
pump them for his faults. So I took Leo Feist 
at his word, and I became pally with his clerks, 
typists and heads of departments. 

But, first, there is Leo Feist himself. 

I wish I could transmit to you, through some 
super-power of expression, the kind of man he 
is. Leo Feist is a very interesting man, with a 
remarkable head. His eyes are eternally flash- 
ing, as if immense latent energy stored up in a 
mountain of mentality were signalling the world 
at large. His smile is irresistibly contagious— 
and he is nearly alway smiling. He speaks with 
a crisp, direct enunciation, biting off his words 
and flinging them at you alive and palpitating. 
He always knows just what he wants to say, and 
he is never at a loss for expression. He sees 
clearly and directly the end of every idea, plan, 
development he attempts. Sometimes he utters 
gems of thought, epigrams, metaphors, similes. 


| KNEW I had put my foot in it. 


Magnitude of Business 


He is the big man of the popular music publish- 
ing industry of the world. His organization is 
more than twice as big as any competitor’s. He 
publishes about forty million sheets of music 
every year. Opened up and set end to end, these 
sheets would come pretty nearly plastering the 
face of the earth. 

Everywhere it is conceded that his methods 
have revolutionized the business of music pub- 
lishing. When he started it was a sensation for 
any song to reach half-a-million sales. Leo Feist 
thinks nothing of a two-million seller. He is 
after the five million record now. And he’ll get 
it! He is the man who introduced big adver- 
tising in his field, and who fiercely fought the 
illegitimate, unfair, unclean methods of an in- 
dustry which had been in disrepute with other 
business men. John Decatur, once the buying 
head down South of a big chain of stores, used 
to realize that music publishers had to be watched, 
and he often declared that Leo Feist was the 
only big man in the industry. Decatur is now 
assistant general manager to Leo Feist, Inc.; 
and he’s wondering how he could have been so 
nay down there to have felt what he now 
nNOWS. 

Whenever I meet Leo Feist I have to keep 
reminding’ myself continually that this kindly, 
sweet soul is a man of big business, that his 
name is in the homes of millions of amateur and 
professional singers in every country on the globe, 
that he is more famous than any of his composers 
or lyricists, that his product dominates the musi- 
cal departments of stores throughout the world, 
that his organization employs hundreds of men 
and women, that he keeps busy a whole retinue 
of artists, engravers, printers, salesmen, singers, 
players and buyers, and that his personality and 
ideals, his business methods and systems, per- 
meate all that is done under his name. 


His Successful System Good For 
Others—Experiences as 
Empleyer Helpful 


By Charles D. Isaacson 


Author, “Face to Face with Great Musicians” 


There he sits, smiling, thinking, planning, de- 
veloping, and operating the great organization 
which bears his name, continuing to impress his 
personality, his ideals, his vision upon everything 
which is done. The story of the Feist success 








What Happens 
The popular music publishing industry is an in- 
teresting economic example of the tail wagging 
the dog. Although it is usually regarded as the 
smallest part of the music industry, the sales of 
phonograph records, music rolls, and even pianos 
and phonographs depend on the increasing de- 
mand for popular music created by the song 
writers and their publishers. 








would not be complete unless Edgar F. Bitner, 
who is now general manager and treasurer of the 
corporation, were brought into the picture. As- 
sociated with Mr. Feist from the day the door 
of his business was first opened, Mr. Bitner has 
been an outstanding factor in establishing the 
success of the venture. Surrounding yourself 
with the right men is the only method by which 
a business can grow big on a permanent basis. 
The teamwork that these two men have dane 
from the very beginning has attracted men of 
similar calibre and imbued with the spirit of 
working together. His department chiefs, trained 
for years to follow his thought processes, are 
his spokesmen. They have said to me that if 


Leo Feist issued not another order to them, never- 
theless his presence would be ever dominant. 
Have you not noticed that when a great man 
enters the commercial field and conceives a new 
philosophy of doing business and proves by his 


success the worth of a new, broader way of do- 
ing the work he has set for himself, he always 
remains with his associates in a spiritual, mental 
manner—just as an educator or a philosopher 
or statesman continues to speak through his 
teachings to future students and novices? 

But do not imagine that Leo Feist’s influence 
on his company is purely an impersonal one at 
this time. Indeed not. Everything that happens 
is brought to his attention. His secretary, Ar- 
thur Hoffman, is in daily contact with him and the 
officers and managers. Each department holds 
semi-weekly conferences, the minutes of which 
are transmitted to Mr. Feist. 

He is removed from petty details, and is per- 
mitted to do the things the great executive de- 
sires above all things to: do—to think, dream, 
plan, scheme. 

I was sitting with him one day on the lawn. 
surrounding his beautiful home at Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y. 

“Here oftimes I have thought of ideas for the 
biggest hits. I do not write them myself—I get 
the idea and give it to our staff, and they work 
it out.** Sometimes they write twenty versions be- 
fore it is what we think will become a hit. 

“No, no, I don’t need to go to the office now; 
but they’re always welcome to come up here for 
a little encouragement. You see, I feel that a 
business is something more than working and re-. 
ceiving pay, on the part of the employee, or pay- 
ing and demanding on the part of the employer. 
I feel that co-operation is necessary—something 
more of a reality than just the word. 

“T’ve been an employee, and I can tell you I 
have not loved some of my bosses, because they 
weren’t fit to be the leaders of men. I have no 
sympathy with some heads of houses; they have 
no right to be czars. It’s not right. And 
let me tell you that men and women have the 
right to pick carefully the sort of individual they 
want for their chief. If you are working for a 
man who hasn’t the decency and intelligence to 
be your leader, leave him. 


‘Ardent Advocate of Advertising 


“T don’t know whether it will be of any in- 
terest to readers of ‘Forbes’ to hear what I went . 
through in the development of my career, or 
whether you’d prefer to hear about my present 
big organization. I’m going to tell you about my 





Mr. Fsist seated at his desk in his office receiving ca llers—the hearty, glad-to-see-you attitude is always , 
pres ent 
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career as employee, and then compare that with 
my later activity as employer. 

“There were five boys at home. My father 
had a dry-goods store, but he was the sort of 
man who was perfectly content to get along, while 
we all wanted him to develop and make a Bloom- 
ingdale’s or Macy’s of his opportunities. | 
wanted my dad to advertise—even then I was a 
perfect fanatic on the subject. I used to write, 
print and carry around circulars for him. But 
he said it was a waste of money. I told him if 
he didn’t advertise he’d never get anywhere— 
and I’ve retained that same feeling ever since. 

“TI was thirteen years old when I went to look 
for my first job. In the first year I had thirteen 
different positions with thirteen different houses. 
In the thirteenth place I was making $2.50 per 
week, for which I was running errands, doing 
shipping work, carrying the salesmen’s valises, 
and getting up advertisements—which the head 
of the house threw in the waste-paper basket 
without reading, now that I think about it, for all 
that I wrote never aroused him to action. 

‘“‘We were in the corset business. One other 
house was doing advertising, and my dream was 
to be with a real live advertiser. One day I was 
eating my frugal lunch on the corner, with a lot 
of other boys, when a chap joined us. ‘Well, 
I'm fired,’ he said. ‘Have they got another boy ?” 
I yelled, for this was the house I was thinking 
about. ‘Nope,’ he said, ‘it just happened.’ ‘Ex- 
cuse me,’ I said, ‘I’m going after it.’ Well, | 
got it, made arrangements to start in a week and 

‘was back at the old place before the lunch hour 
was up. When I told my employer he went into 
a rage. ‘If you wanted more money,’ he de- 
manded, ‘why didn’t you ask for it?’ I told him 
I didn’t think I should have asked for it. 


Victim of Boss’ Anger 


‘My new job was much better. I was shipping 
clerk and informal, ex-officio member of the ad- 
vertising department. The head of the company, 
an excitable German, would fire me whenever 
anything happened—he had to let it out on 
somebody. A big customer one day wrote a 
postcard asking that a model corset be delivered 
before noon. At two the postal arrived. I was 
packing it up preparing to rush it down when 
the lady herself, the buyer for a big department 
store, stormed into the place. He rushed out to 
me and yelled so she could hear, ‘Why didn’t you 
get Mrs. that model at noon? You’re fired! 
You’re fired!’ whereupon he stalked back; Mrs. 
—— was satisfied, and I was out again. But this 
time I was out. I was getting $10 a week. I 
searched for another job and got it. 
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Headquarters of Leo Feist, Inc., at 231-235 West 40th 
Street, New York City. 


“Now here I want to pause a moment, to show 
you the difference. In my business today every- 
body has a chance to explain. There is no ‘firing.’ 
The type of boy I was is wanted in our ‘place 
always—he is wanted to be developed. Whenever 
I see a fellow doing what I used to do—working 
hard, looking for things to do, urging new ideas, 
even if they’re ridiculous, just so they are not im- 
pertinent and fresh, I commend them. Our pres- 
ent shipping head, Heine, was an errand boy; the 
auditor was package boy; and most of our folks 
haye come up from the ranks. 


“My next job was a salesman at $25. I took 
out a trunkful of samples. and my first stop was 
in Glen Falls, New York. I announced myself 
and I was virtually thrown out of the store. 
That seemed terrible—the very mention of my 
new firm caused so much wrath. I stayed over, 
and at night I called again, although my recep- 
tion was the reverse of cordial I managed to get 
the dealer’s ear, told him I was a new salesman, 
and that my conscience wouldn’t permit me to 
represent a bad house, and what was the matter, 
anyway? He gave me a long story, which was 
confirmed in the next town. Then I sent back 


Mr, Feist’s beautiful home and garden at Mount Vernon, N. Y., where he does most of his work. 


the trunk to the house. You can’t work for a 
concern you don’t honor. 

“For a while I went back to our own store ang 
tried to get my father to buck up and try ney 
methods. He wouldn't. : 

“I met one day on the street one of the part. 
ners of my last job but one. I went out on com. 
mission, and was soon making good—haq g« 
many customers that I had to have two assistants 
to call on some of my smaller people. | haq 
six hundred accounts! Also, I was now getting 
them to advertise—and by the way, it was at this 
point that I became associated with Herbert 
Kaufman, the great editorial writer and member 
of the family of advertising agency men. I had 
to fight through my ideas. My heavens, what an 
employer—to make his people force through plans 
for his pocketbook! I listen, you bet I listen, to 
my people. 

“For instance, back in those days I conceived 
the idea of giving away glove-envelopes to stores, 
the envelopes being useful and carrying our ad- 
vertisement. They were gratefully received. The 
chief one day stopped the order; they were too 
expensive. Immediately competitors started the 
practice and we lost out. 

“Another idea of mine was to get the dealers 
to permit us to put up wall-painted and roof- 
painted signs, free to us—the same being an ad- 
vertisement for us and the store. There was one 
little store on Third avenue, it was a low building 
and a sign on the roof was seen by everybody 
who passed on the elevated railroad. I finally 
managed to get an O. K. to put this up. It carried 
the name of our corset and said: ‘This is head- 
quarters for Jake Leavey’; or whatever his name 
was. Later the dealer was made an offer by a 
collar house for the space, with the promise of a 
better kind of a sign. I said we’d put up that 
sort. But the chief wouldn’t O.K. it. But 
Leavey, thinking we were going to do it, told the 
collar people so, and he was offered $1,000 for 
the space! And I told him to take it. Then the 
chief was wild. 

“When I talked up, he said, “You speak to me 
as if I were one of the men. You don’t agree 
with me.’ Well, I want to tell you, that in Leo 
Feist Co., Inc., there could be nothing like that 
happen. I don’t want ‘Yes’ men around me. | 
want men with their own opinions, and they don’t 
need to apologize to me for speaking their minds, 
either. 


Made Refunds Personally 


“That same house taught me many lessons. 
One time a corset was returned damaged. It 
hadn’t been right. It was one of my accounts, 
and when I heard that the house refused to re- 
fund the money (it was seventy-eight cents) I 
said nothing, but sent a new one that I paid for 
out of my pocket. During that year, many cor- 
sets were returned because they were damaged. 
My accounts I made good for personally; the 
other accounts were getting their demands re- 
fused. It cost me $500, but it saved me several 
thousands in commissions. The house would 
have had to spend perhaps $5,000 to make good 
their bad workmanship, but they lost instead 
$50,000 in business. 

“Now, all this stood me in good stead later. 
An employee may think he’s working only for 
the house, but he isn’t doing that only. He’s 
building his own future and storing up experi- 
ences which will be valuable to him in his later 
personal undertakings. 

“In my company the rule is never to refuse to 
make good for your customer. And don’t under 
any circumstances stick him with goods; don't 
try to overstock him, but try to help him to sell. 

“Why, even such a little thing as this has been 
worth thousands to me. When I was a shipping 
clerk I once ransacked the sub-basement of the 
company, and I saw thousands of dollars’ worti) 
of signs laying around, worthless. The buyer. 

(Continued on page 299) 
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“My Highest Hurdle and How | Got Over It” 


Intensely Helpful 


Life, for most of us, is full of hurdles. 
failure, depends on whether we learn to overcome diffculties or 


permit difficulties to overcome us. 


Most men who have risen to high places have had to face 
more than an average number of obstacles; at least they have 
succeeded in getting over more obstacles than the rest of us. 


How do they grapple with diffculties? 


“Race Every Day” 


At Same Time Restraining Appetites, Says 
Head of Large Bank 


The Chase National Bank, 


New York. 
Editor, “Forbes” : 

Hurdle racing is very spectacular and the most 
enjoyable to behold of any of our equine sports. 
I, however, have found life “a flat race,” moving 
along on the level, calling for continual effort. 
By husbanding one’s resources for the final ef- 
fort in the home stretch, and not wasting strength 
by spectacular bursts of speed in the first quarter 
nor the back stretch, one is quite ‘likely to be first 
under the wire. 

Success in life does not result from climactic 
efforts which may be followed by quiescence and 
the enjoyment of earned repose. We must race 
every day, exercising a restraining influence upon 
appetites and indulgences, which otherwise would 
put us out of condition. We must all the while 
stand for self-control, and with painstaking, per- 
sistent, dogged determination, we are bound to 
achieve success. 

The well groomed, well conditioned, well rid- 
den horse frequently wins over the one of super- 
ior natural strength. It is so with men. The 
genius may shine with effulgent rays at times, but 
the genius cannot win in life’s everyday struggle 
over the man of fair ability, who keeps himself 
well physically, mentally and morally, and gives 
the best there is in him day by day. 


Very truly yours, 


Getting a Job 


But He Filled Temporary Position So Well 
He’s Now President 


Southern Pacific Company, 


San Francisco. 
Editor, “Forbes” : 

Your question itself is a difficult hurdle to face. 
My most difficult hurdle in the railroad business 
was to get a job. I came into the service in the 
first place as a temporary clerk on emergency 
work with about eighty others. I was one of the 
half-dozen or so retained when the emergency 
was over. 

It took me a year to make even that start in 
the railroad service which I had made up my 
mind offered a career to a young man without any 
capital except what nature gave him. 


Yours truly, 


OTs sprha— 


and Railroad Leaders 


Our success, or 


Contributions from Industrial, Banking 


What are their methods? 
“Forbes” is putting this question to a number of the fore- 


most business men in the country: 


did you get over it? 


“What was the most difficult hurdle you ever faced, and how 


The replies are intensely interesting. A number of them are 


given in this issue, and others will be printed later. 


Second Series of Articles 


Ten Years to Get Over It 


The Trying Experience of Noted Business and 
Real Estate Leader 


August Heckscher, New York. 
Editor, “Forbes”: 


There have been three, but here goes for the 
hardest: 

Between 1881 and 1887, acting for myself 
and for a very few personal friends, I was suc- 
cessful in acquiring in the state of New Jersey 
title to the best portion of a property which 
is still the greatest zinc mine in the world. 
About 1887 our title was attacked by adjoining 
owners. It rested on a decision of the Federal 
Courts, which was not final and it had been de- 
cided adversely to our title in the forgotten 
past by the Court of Errors and Appeals of 
New Jersey—the highest tribunal in that state. 

My job was to show the New Jersey court 
that the early decision had been in error. If 
I failed—for myself and for my friends it 
meant financial ruin. We had used a good deal 
of the ore from the time we had acquired the 
properties and to repay its value was beyond 
our means. 

Our opponents started in by retaining most 
of the ablest lawyers in the state of New Jer- 
sey. We ourselves employed eleven and I set 
to work to do all the commercial and scientific 
work which my responsibility as manager en- 
tailed. 

The field to be covered, scientific, literary 
and commercial, took me to Germany and Bel- 
gium among other necessary investigations 
and kept me at my desk when at home usually 
on every day in the week, including Sundays 
and often far into the night. I remember get- 
ting so tired that I would lay my head on my 
arm for half-an-hour’s sleep and then go on 
with my work again. 

Finally, in 1896, after ten years of litigation, 
we were successful. The New Jersey Court 
of Errors reversed itself. Our title was vin- 
dicated. It may not be to the purpose, but it 
is a fact that I then collapsed. But, as you 
see, I am still at my desk for many hours in 
each day although now 72 years old. 

Of course, my associates were untiring and 
magnificent. No one can, single-handed, 
carry through such a task. 

Anyone, however, given ambition and rea- 
sonably good education, could do as well. But 
if you come to me without ambition, or if you 
arbitrarily limit your hours of work when es- 
sential work must be done, then will I say to 
you, “this is no place for you. Try elsewhere.” 


Very sincerely 


F the 


“A Succession of Hurdles” 


Beginning with Inadequate Education, Says 
U. P. President 


Union Pacific System, 
/ Omaha, Neb. 
Editor, “Forbes”: 


I have read your query several times. 

I know that there ought to be, in reason, in 
every man’s life who has gotten along reason- 
ably well, a particular hurdle which stands out 
as a sort of milestone, but I cannot, in looking 
back over thirty-seven years of active rail- 
road work, locate any such a one. It has all 
been a succession of hurdles, beginning with 
the inadequacy of education, which I have had 
to overcome by reading, and the other diffi- 
culties by application. 

I know what you have in mind and am sorry 
that my own particular experience does not in- 
clude anything in it which seems to me to be of 
distinct value. 


Yours very truly, 





Sticking to “Team Play” 
And Resisting Temptation to Seek Individual 
Achievement, Says This Executive 


Gaston, Williams & Wigmore, 


New York. 
Editor, “Forbes” : 


My whole business life has been consumed 
with one problem after another, but it appeals 
to me now that the most difficult hurdle I have 
ever had to take has been this: The avoidarce 
of the almost compelling temptation to attempt 
individual accomplishment, with the glory or ma- 
terial benefits that might have resulted. 

In other words, to keep away from individual 
achievement and stick close to team work. 

My ability to do this I attribute largely to the 
respect for authority drilled into me at Annapolis, 
where I also learned the value of the athletic 
rule of “team play,” which I have since consist- 
ently applied to my business methods. 

There have been times when I have been 
sorely tempted to go in for individual achieve- 
ment, but I long ago learned my lesson in this 
respect, and many times I have derived: satisfac- 
tion from being able to say, “We did it,” WE 
being every individual in the organization. 

Virtually every business man plays, or has 
played, some athletic game and knows from prac- 
tical experience that a well-organizéd team of 
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less skillful players can often defeat one made 
up of experts who strive for individual records 
only. 

My experience leads me to believe that this is 
just as true in commercial life as with athletic 
endeavors. Sincerely yours, 


hla fs 


FORBES 


Overcame Difficulties Gradually 


That’s the Experience of the President of a 
Leading Railroad 


Illinois Central Railroad Company, 
Chicago. 
Editor, “Forbes”: 

I find it troublesome to frame a satisfactory 
answer to the question: “What was the most dif- 
ficult hurdle you ever faced, and how did you 
get over it?” Your inquiry presupposes that I 
have been successful in facing and overcoming 


difficult situations. It may be that I have haq 
some such experiences but, looking back, I can't 
recall ever being confronted with a situation of 
controlling importance, the development of which 
has not been so gradual as to make fairly easy of 
accomplishment a task that might have, otherwise 
seemed difficult. Sincerely yours, ’ 


WHAT THIS BANKER NOTED IN EUROPE 


Editor's Note: Mr. Mathews has recently re- 
turned from a visit of several months to Europe 
in the interests of the Irving National Bank, and 
during his stay abroad had opportunity to study 
at close range business and economic conditions in 
England, France and Spain. 


ESTERN EUROPE at last seems 

definitely on the road to recovery. 

The whirr of the machinery of trade 
and industry again is rising in-the countries 
along the Atlantic coast. Spain, indeed, is in 
better condition to take a leading part in the 
world of commerce than ever before. 

In England the various tangles that com- 
plicated the problems of readjustment are be- 
ing straightened out, and there is no question 
in my mind that normal conditions will be re- 
stored within a reasonably short time. 

The immediate outlook in France is not so 
hopeful, but the task of rehabilitation is pro- 
gressing and more rapid strides may be looked 
for as the nation steadies down again to hard 
work. 


English Labor Situation 


During the time I spent in England the la- 
bor situation was to the fore. Everyone was 
watching it closely, and there was an intense 
interest in the day-to-day developments. It 
must be remembered that in England virtually 
every laboring man is an Englishman. The 
foreign element which has been so disturbing 
a factor in complicating the labor situation 
in the United States does not exist to any- 
thing like the same extent in the United King- 
dom. : 

In other words, the English workman is a 
stable quantity. The employer knows him, 
his mental! outlook and his conditions of living 
better than the American employer can know 
workmen here. The majority of the workmen 
are of a type—deliberate, somewhat educated, 
and possessing an exaggerated opinion of the 
beauty and comfort of their own country. 
Nearly all have home interests; many own 
government bonds. All are deeply interested 
in whatever pertains to the welfare of the 
country. There are things they want and are 
willing, if necessary, to fight for, but it will 
be a family quarrel. There will be no up- 
setting of government or institutions, for in 
the last analysis their first loyalty is to the 
nation. 

Moreover, J am inclined to believe the gov- 
ernment is quite prepared to master any situ- 
ation that may arise. I was led to understand 
that means had been made ready to combat 
any great widespread strike and to keep the 
necessary machinery of the country in opera- 
tion. The government has learned from its 
experience during the nation-wide railway 
strike of a year ago. 

Another subject on which nearly everyone 
was talking was the excess profits tax. Natu- 
rally, there were many objectors to every plan 
proposed. But the Englishman knows the 
financial situation well. He knows the coun- 


The Progress Made by Different 
Nations and What We May 
Expect in Future 


By H. A. Mathews 


Vice-President of the Irving National Bank, New York 


try has a big war debt which must be taken 
care of if national prosperity is to return. 
And it can be depended on that when the tax 
problem finally has been settled the Anglo- 
Saxon will take his medicine and do his part 
as he always has. 

It is only a question of time until England 
regains—in large measure, at least—the posi- 
tion she occupied before the war. The man- 
agement of her finances is, perhaps, the best 
in the world. Her big men are past-masters in 
the science of business and commerce, and 
the government ever is watchful for a chance 
to aid her trade interests abroad. The United 
States will do well to keep a close eye on its 
war-won gains. Britain is “on the job” every 
minute and is watching every move that Amer- 
ica and its other trade competitors make. I 
sometimes am inclined to think that for every 
step we take, the English government takes 
two. 

The first impression the visitor receives in 
Paris is that everyone is engaged in an orgy 
of spending. But it must be remembered that 
Paris is the playground of the world, and that 
the situation there does not mirror conditions 
among the people of the nation. Much of the 
waste and extravagance is due to foreign tour- 
ists, and viewed from that angle it may be re- 
garded, perhaps, as a benefit to the French. 


French Averse to Direct Taxation 


So much has been said of the financial situa- 
tion in France that further comment from 
this side of the ocean seems hardly worth 
while ; but it cannot be emphasized too strong- 
ly that the attitude of the French people to- 
ward the direct tax must change. The French- 
man throws up his hands at mention of a direct 
tax; the thought of indirect taxation pleases 
him better. But the indirect tax will not meet 
France’s present situation. For one thing, it 
tends to raise prices, and prices in France al- 
ready are higher than is desirable. Further, 
indirect taxation does not get at the core of the 
matter. France will have to face her financial 
problem squarely. There is no way she can 
evade it. Instead of depending on an indem- 
nity that may come from Germany, or loans 
that may come from other countries, she 
should compute her financial needs on condi- 
tions as they exist, and should work out a pro- 
gram by which these needs can be met by her 
own effort. 

The real encouragement for the future in 
France is found outside the capital. Every- 
where the fields are wonderfully cultivated 
and the peasants hard at work. Traveling 


from Paris to Biarritz I had an opportunity to 
watch the workers on the farms. The light 
for working was good until half-past eight in 
the evening, and up to that hour the peasants 
were still in the fields. I awoke with the 
sun and saw them already up and preparing 
for the day’s labors. This, in my mind, is the 
answer to all the nation’s perplexities. It is 
out of the question for one to think of France 
collapsing. Industry, labor, will bring about 
her restoration. The country has some very 
lean years ahead of her, but there is no doubt 
as to her ultimate absolute recovery: 

Spain right now is enjoying probably great- 
er prosperity than any other country in Eu- 
rope. The people have money and are making 
more. Industry. of all kinds is on a firm basis. 
Capitalists and business men are progressive 
and confident of the future. Buildings are go- 
ing up on an, extensive scale in all the cities, 
chiefly for offices and factories.’ 


Business Opportunities In Spain 


The war proved a great boon to Spain. Be- 
fore the conflict the interests of the country 
were almost wholly agricultural. The Spaniard 
made profits on his fields and vineyards, but he 
invested those profits abroad. His country 
was not industrial and he had scant faith in 
the future of home industries. When the 
storm broke, however, Spain was called upon 
to furnish supplies to other nations in a way 
she never had done before. As a neutral she 
was free to trade both with the Allies and 
with Germany. New industries sprang up and 
flourished, and the Spanish capitalist began 
investing his money at home. When the war 
came to an end, industrialism was firmly es- 
tablished in the national economic order. 

In my opinion, Spain offers the best oppor- 
tunity in Europe today for the extension of 
American foreign trade. At the same time, 
the country must be approached with tact and 
understanding. American houses will not do 
well to open branches there with American 
staffs. In Spain, business is done to a great ex- 
tent on basis of personal friendship. The wiser 
plan is to establish connections with reliable 
Spanish houses as agents, or to open agencies 
under the joint direction of Spaniards and 
Americans. 

There are many. splendid business oppor- 
tunities for Americans in Spain, but our 
business methods have been somewhat dis- 
credited of late by the tactics of certain houses 
who sent agents there. Orders were obtained 
which later the American houses could not fill, 
or, at any rate, did not fill, and the Spanish 
merchants want no more to do with concerns 
of that character. 

I found the labor situation in Spain not less 
satisfactory than in other countries. Even in 
the cities of Catalonia, the seat of industrial 
unrest, the people were less turbulent than 
usual. Indeed, Barcelona was the busiest city 
I visited outside of London and Paris. 
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BUSINESS MEN RETURN TO THIS SCHOOL 


Two Weeks’ Course in Industrial 
Engineering Helps to 
Increase Profits 


By J. K. Lasser 


NQUESTIONABLY the most valuable 
LJ man in an organization is the mind that 

can master the problems of production, 
employment and cost. Yesterday those were 
little-heard-of factors. To-day they have become 
the goal of the seriously wise manufacturer, and 
the men who can successfully assimilate them 
are the precious aids of the community. 

Late years have seen the development of a 
new step towards providing those men. It has 
come as a branch of college activity, and was 
first guided into existence thirteen years ago by 
Major Hugo Diemer—an engineer of promin- 
ence and one of the foremost exponents of scien- 
tific management—when he established the school 
of Industrial Engineering at the Pennsylvania 
State College. Gradually universities throughout 
the land have taken up the thought, until to-day 
it is a function of invaluable service to the in- 
dustries as well as a monument to the man who 
brought it into being. 


Industrial Leaders Attend 


In most of the collegiate attempts the efforts 
have rested. with undergraduate study, but at 
Penn State a far more fruitful step has been 
taken. Each summer a group of big manufac- 
turers or their under-executives are given a spe- 
cial session lasting two weeks, intended primar- 
ily to demonstrate to them the accepted methods 
of management and the principles involved in 
them. 

It is not particularly easy to tell a solid-headed 
administrator that he is due back to the college 
for a couple of hard weeks at the blackboard and 
in the laboratory. Undoubtedly, half of them 
would laugh at the suggestion. And yet, if the 
college can put it to him as a plain competitive 
advantage, there is a good deal to recommend 
such a course. 

For four summers hundreds of industrially 
prominent men have forgotten their dynasties 
and willingly abdicated in favor of Penn State. 
The catalogued student file of the sessions looks 
for all the world like an industrial directory, and 
the list that have sent their representatives is a 
group of nationally-known, progressive institu- 
tions. : 

To many firms it has meant a training course 


A time study group about an operator on a 14” Lodge and Shipley Lathe. The 
primary object of the effort is to determine a fair rate of pay for the work under 
standard conditions, but repeated clocking of the job makes a serious motion study 

possible. 





A group of planning and scheduling, laying out the shop routine from blue-prints 
of the orders. This same group will follow the order in the shop, noting the effect 
of their labors on the balance of work in the shop. 


for their foremen; to others the means for af- 
fording their executives the means for the solv- 
ing of their local production problems. The re- 
sults of the work have been priceless in their 
effect on the trend of better management. The 
contact that has been kept with the men after 
their attendance fully indicates that in any num- 
ber of instances direct reversals of shop con- 
ditions and methods have come about, all trace- 
able to the sessions. 

An idea of the calibre of the men who have 
attended previous courses may be gathered from 
this partial list: 


James Atkins, superintendent, American En- 
gineering Co., Philadelphia; William Anderson, 
cost engineer, W. C. Hickok Manufacturing Co., 
of Harrisburg; P. W. Armstrong, superintendent 
of Decatur Bridge Co., Decatur, Ill.; J. H. Child, 
superintendent, Wallace Manufacturing Co., New 
Haven; Ernest Crowther, certified public ac- 
countant of Pittsburgh; Ervin Calhoun, superin- 
tendent of stores, United Gas Improvement Co., 
Philadelphia; W. S. Clust, superintendent of the 
Shepard Electric Crane and Hoist Co., Montour 
Falls, N. Y.; R. J. Fees, industrial engineer of 
the Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y.; H 
W. Cole, cost accountant of the Petroleum Iron 
Works Co., Sharon, Pa., N. S. Hammer, purchas- 
ing agent of the Tate, Jones Co., Leetsdale, Pa.; 
E. T. Kind, consulting engineer, Cleveland; P. A. 
Hopkins, mechanical engineer with the Penn 
Spring Works, Baldwinsville, N. Y.; William 
Kent, consulting engineer, New York; Mrs. 


One of the planning boards. 
wood machine shop. The jobs are listed at the extreme right and their course 
on the runners. All of the scheduling done for these boards is devised by the 
students. 


Mary R. Kift, employment supervisor, Sandquoit 
Silk Mills, Philadelphia; Lester Lacey, cost ac- 
countant, American Smelting and Refining Co., 
Maurer, N. J.; H. W. Maynard, cost engineer of 
the Brown Hoisting and Machinery Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Harvey L. Mann, certified public 
accountant, Boston; R. S. Marks, production en- 
gineer, Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton; W. 
H. Pugh, superintendent, Roller-Smith Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa.; W. W. Robinson, superintendent 
of the American Manufacturing Co., Chattan- 
oga, Tenn.; R. A. Sigsbee, industrial engineer, 
member of Emerson Co., New York; L. L. Stew- 
art, treasurer, Precision Thermometer and In- 
strument Co., Philadelphia; F. A. Wood, shop 
annie, Skinner Bros. Manufacturing Co., St. 
ouis. 


Well Equipped Laboratory 


The fundamental desire is to define the aims 
of better management and to interpret those aims 
in the development of the methods and refine- 
ments necessary to their adoption. The schedule 
handled by the men fully expounds these re- 
quirements. 

The school’s equipment consists of three build- 
ings containing a machine shop, forge shop, foun- 
dry and wood shop. These are carried on as 
commercial organizations, producing a variety of 
saleable material, but primarily function as a 
means of demonstrating the trend of manage- 
ment. They afford the immediate and sympa- 

(Continued on page 290) 





This is used to lay out the work performed by the 





WHAT'S LIKELY T 


Study of How Markets Acted 
After Other Wars, and 
Events Since Armistice 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


ROFESSIONAL prophets, who attempt by 
P all means in their power to predict the 

future course of security prices and gen- 
eral business, have been playing a game of 
“hunt the panic” for the past year and a half. 
First, 1919 was to be like 1873, 1893, 1903, or 
1907—whichever happened to suit the fancy of 
the prognosticators. 
marks under 1920. Now the hunt is carried 
into 1921! 

Apparently no good reasons can be given 
why “the panic” hasn’t materialized, for those 
who have so assiduously held the stethoscope 
to the tired heart of the world, with particular 
attention to the right and left ventricles of 
commerce and finance, have discerned symp- 
toms aplenty. High commodity prices, high 
wages, labor unsettlement, usurious rates for 
money, reckless spending by the masses, etc., 
etc., have all engendered an insistent demand 
for a “drastic readjustment.” 


- Wars Followed by Industrial Activity 


Wars, it is revealed by history, have usually 
been followed by feverish activity in industry, 
commerce, and finance during the reconstruc- 
tion period, when the destruction of months 
of fighting is being made good and the contend- 
ing nations are being brought up to the mark 
again. Then, when factories have been re- 
built and re-equipped, when housing is back to 
normal, when all the forces of industry have 
fully recuperated, and everything is booming, 
there usually comes a pause—and—reaction. It 
appears that the professional prophets, know- 
ing full well that this reaction was due to come 
some day, have pre-dated it in their anxiety to 
tell the world that it was inescapable. 

Early in 1919 many able students of econ- 
omics and security price movements had us 
slated for a bear market, but prices rose 
steadily from March until November. In Feb- 
ruary of this year, with prices at bottom, there 
were renewed predictions of dire happenings, 
and nothing but a dark future could be seen 
for stocks. But March and April witnessed a 
vigorous upturn. 

It is always instructive to look to the past 
for present and future guidance. And it is 
never quite convincing to turn aside the lessons 
of the past with the glib: remark that “con- 
ditions are different today.” Conditions may 
be different, but nine times out of ten it will be 
found that the same forces and the same fac- 
tors apply in greater or less degree to similar 
periods in the history of nations. If you want 
to know what security prices are going to do 
after an important war, turn to the pages of 
history and see what happened during a sim- 
ilar period of the past. 


Similarity In Price Movements. 


To those who have not looked back to see, 
it may be rather surprising to learn that the 
course of prices on the New York Stock Ex- 
change since the ending of the World War in 
1918 has followed a practically identical course 
with that pursued after our Civil War. The 
Civil War ended, it will be remembered, in 
1865. Keep in mind that 1865 compares with 
1918, and then follow this: 

The general average of prices on the New 


Then they’ made ditto 
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The black line shows the average price of fifty stocks, half industrials and half railroads. 


O HAPPEN IN STOCKS 
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The black area 


shows for each week the highest and lowest daily average price of the twenty-five industrials and the white 
area the corresponding figures for twenty-five rails. 


York Stock Exchange stood at 117 in March, 
1866. From this level it rose until it reached 
13734 in November of that year. This was fol- 
lowed by a decline to 11234 in April, 1867, from 
which level there was an irregular recovery to 


_ 141%, in January, 1869. This was the high 


point of the post-bellum market. The general 
level of prices on the New York Stock Ex- 
change (average price of 25 industrial stocks) 
stood at 85 in March, 1919. From this level it 
rose until it reached 138 in November of that 
year. This was followed by a decline to 103 in 
May, 1920, from which level there has since 
been an irregular recovery. The parallel be- 
tween the markets following the Civil War 
and the markets following the Armistice of 
November, 1918, is best shown in the following 
tabulation of corresponding years: 


Will Resemblance Continue? 


1865—War ended. 
1866—March, 117; Nov. 13734 
1867—April, 1123, ; 
1868—Irregular recovery to 
1869--January, 141%. . 


1918—War ended. 
1919—March, 85; Nov. 138 
1920—May, 103; Irregular. 
1921—Recovery to 
1922—January ? 


If the stock markets of today are to continue 
their close resemblance to the post-bellum 
markets of Civil War times, the irregular re- 
covery which set in following the low prices 
which were reached in April and May of this 
year, as compared with April of 1867, should 
run on until January, 1922. Such a develop- 
ment would be no more surprising than many 
things contradictory to the predictions of econ- 
omists which have happened since the war 
ended. 

It will be noted that the high record prices 
of the markets following the Civil War were 
reached fully three years after the close of the 
Civil War. The “panic” did not come until 


1873, or about eight years after the fighting 
was over, and some time after the excitement 
of the reconstruction period had died down. 
From January, of 1869, there ensued a series of 
falling markets, which lasted until October, 


1871, when the average price touched 100%, 
or about 17 points below the level from which 
the bull market started in 1866. The high 
point of the recovery from this depression 
was reached in November, 1872, when the gen- 
eral average rose to 127%. 

The accompanying chart gives a graphic pic- 
ture of the course of prices since the ending 
of the World War. The low point of March, 
1919, and the high point of November, 1919, 
corresponding with the high and low levels of 
1866, are plainly shown in the heavy black area 
representing the average price of 25 industrial 
stocks. It is also interesting to note the “ir- 
regular recovery” since the bottom prices of 
May ,1920, were reached. The black line, show- 
ing the average price of 50 stocks, in the period 
from about the end of May to the end of June, 
1920, when it held within a range of one point 
—82 to 83—revealed what chart students call 
“reaccumulation.” The recent upturn in the 
market is also shown clearly in the black area 
and the black line. 


Rails Working Higher 


The course of railroad stocks, it will be seen 
by reference to the white area, has been irreg- 
ularly downward since the sharp upswing that 
marked the ending of the war. The lower 
boundary of the white area, however, has 
turned upward again, and a move above the 
line representing an average price of 60 would 
be deemed an important indication of better 
things for the rails, for the reason that the 60 
line appears to have been the “support level” 
for the rails from September to November 
of 1919, 





The sooner workers everywhere find out that 
the panacea for their ills does not lie in allow- 
ing themselves to be organized into disgruntled 
and nonproducing mobs by a lot of foreign- 
born, hair-tearing, hell-raising anarchists of the 
Trotzky type, the better for all concerned, and 
the sooner they will get back on the job and 
start to produce an honest day’s labor for an 
henest day’s pay. Therein lies the ‘secret of 
making the dollar they earn buy.a real dollar’s 
worth of living; and that’s what all the’ fight’s 
about anyway.—Literary Digest. 
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The Man Who Made The Saturday 


Evening Post 


Life Story of Cyrus H. K. Curtis 


sometimes can be thrown upon a person’s 
character than by no end of labored analy- 
sis or detailed statement. 

A lot of stories are told about Cyrus H. K. 
Curtis and some are told by himself. 

Long ago, in the early days of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, there used to come to Mr. Curtis 
from a canvasser in Maine a comparatively large 
number of subscriptions. The canvasser, who 
was a woman, was peculiar in that she never 
would address her communications to the maga- 
zine but always to Mr. Curtis and usually a per- 
sonal note accompanied the subscriptions. 

A few years ago Mr. Curtis thought of this 
faithful canvasser of long ago and, after learning 
she still was living, journeyed from his country 
place at Camden, Me., to see her. 

When he introduced himself she gasped in 
astonishment. “Well,” she said, “I surely am 
surprised. I always thought of you as looking 
like Abraham Lincoln. If, when I was canvas- 


TT sometimes anecdotal illustration more light 





By Richard Spillane 


sing, I had met you and found what a little fellow 
you are I don’t believe I’d have kept up the 
work.” 

Mr. Curtis is not a “little fellow.” He is a 
bit below medium: height. Somehow we always 
expect big things to be done by big people, big 
physically. As a matter of fact, not a few of 
the great figures of history have been short in 
stature. 

Another of the early subscription agents of 
the Ladies’ Home Journal became paralyzed in 
middle-age and yet, by correspondence, contin- 
ued his work. One day each summer Mr. Curtis 
devoted to this man. On that day the Curtis 
yacht was run down to Portland, Me., the 
crippled veteran was taken aboard and away they 
went for a cruise along the coast. Not until the 
death of the canvasser was the outing dis- 
continued. 

By the way: The Ladies’ Home Journal was 
not the name Mr. Curtis selected for the pub- 
lication with which he made his first great suc- 


% 








A view of Mr. Curtis's beautiful country home at Wyncote, near Philadelphia, where he frequently entertains large gatherings of visitors, 


cess. It practically was forced upon him by the 
public. When, in 1883, he determined to launch 
the periodical he instructed an artist to design 
a heading for it. The name was to be The 
Ladies’ Journal. 

The artist followed instructions but, to express 
the character of the sheet, he inserted a domestic 
scene between “Ladies” and “Journal,” and for 
some reason labeled it “home” in good, big 
letters. 

The first subscription that came in was for 
“The Ladies’ Home Journal.” ‘So was the sec- 
ond. And, as others came in likewise, “Home” 
was incorporated into the name officially. 

One of Mr. Curtis’s associates says it is charac- 
teristic of him to be a little ahead of the men 
around him, always. At every big business ad- 
venture his associates used to beg him to stop and 
take soundings before plunging in, but he never 


lowers himself slowly into deep water. He dives 
and comes up swimming. 
That hardly is a correct statement. He does 
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take soundings. He takes them frequently, but 
he does not make a show of the operation and 
often those about him do not know he has taken 
them. Furthermore, when he knows he is right 
he has no hesitancy in acting. That is one of the 
great elements of strength in the man. 

Lots of men have physical courage. Not so 
many have financial courage. Cyrus Curtis has 
both to a high degree. He believes in economy 
and he practices it; but he believes that it can be 
carried to a point in business where it is a vice. 
He said of one man, “He is the most experisive 
member of the organization, for he wont spend 
anything.” 

It is not unusual to speak of Mr. Curtis as 
a man who rushed into success; who was fairly 
overtaken with it; who sowed in the morning 
and reaped in the evening. There could be no 
greater misconception. In legitimate business 
there is hardly such a thing as mushroom suc- 
cess. A capricious paymaster may hand the re- 
sults of a man’s work to him in a lump sum or 
in increasing amounts for succeeding years, but 
one who receives largely has given largely. Be- 
cause The Ladies’ Home Journal was the out- 
growth of a chance department, the popularity 
of which was unforeseen when it was introduced, 
it has been assumed that Mr. Curtis’s success was 
a chance success, that if it had not been for a 
lucky opening he would have failed as a 
publisher. 


Absolute Confidence in Lieutenants 


The deduction is a fallacy. Opportunity never 
has to knock twice at the door of the man who 
is awake. If Mr. Curtis’s opportunity had not 
‘come to him in the guise of a woman’s depart- 
ment, it would have found him up and dressed 
when it called in some other garb. And if it 
had delayed too long, Mr. Curtis would have 
waived formality om called first. 

Few men have to so great an extent the faculty 
of fully and absolutely letting a man alone once 
he has given him his confidence. A business 
matter in hands which he trusts is absolutely dis- 
missed from his mind. A strong leader, he adds 
to his strength by joining strong men to his force. 
He first tests and then trusts. He works through 
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-and with them instead of around and over them. 


He knows when to stay in the background and 
when to take charge at the front, when to speak 


and when to keep silent, when to spur men on . 


and when to let them alone. The head of every 
large department of the business has repeatedly 
had the experience of going to his chief for direc- 
tion and advice on some vital matter involving 
large expenditure and of being told, “That’s your 
job, not mine.” 

He says there are two kinds of men who never 
amount to anything—one kind cannot do as they 
are told and the other cannot do anything else. 

He is a firm believer in the idea that we usually 
get what we deserve. 

He delights in jokes, the quiet practical joke 
that does not leave a sting. One day when 
the editorial heads of the Public Ledger were 
at luncheon with him he astounded his guests 
by announcing, “I bought the Philadelphia Press 
this morning, gentlemen.” 


Buys “Press” for Two Cents. 


One of the men at the table had been nego- 
tiating for the Press. Mr. Curtis knew this and 
practically everybody at the table knew it. The 
gentleman who had designs on the Press was 
somewhat disturbed. 

Now, the Press at that time was not the 
soundest property, financially, in the Western 
world. Neither is it today. Sometimes a news- 
paper publisher will buy another sheet to get it 
out of the way. 

There was a long and trying silence, and then 
one of the diners, who probably discovered a 
twinkle in the eye of Mr. Curtis, asked, “Did 
you pay more than 2 cents for it?” 

“No,” replied Mr. Curtis. “That was the 
price.” 

Incidentally, it may be remarked that the 
gentleman at the luncheon who had been nego- 
tiating for the Press did not buy the property. 

Not that the question can be answered satis- 
factorily, but merely because it is interesting, it 
may be asked what would be the position of 
Mr. Curtis today if he had entered the newspaper 
instead of the publishing freld? That his talents 
are as pronounced in relation to newspapers as 





The Curtis Ball Club, which is one of _the principal features of the Curtis Country Club, described in 
detail in a previous chapter. Most of its games are played on the club’s own grounds, where members 
of the Curtis organization may enjoy the sport without cost. 


in relation to periodicals is the judgment of , 
veteran newspaper man who has worked unde; 
some of the most famous of the editors. 

One thing certain is that this man who did no 
enter the newspaper field until he was 63, ang 
then not from choice but from what he cop. 
sidered to be civic duty, has made more of ay 
impression and shown more enterprise than any 
other newspaper publisher in the last decade. 

But he probably would have been ahead of his 
time if he had entered the newspaper gang 
earlier. The American newspaper still is in , 
state of transition. When Mr. Curtis starte 
in as a publisher of periodicals the newspaper 
still was a personal affair. It was not in reality 
a business enterprise. The editor, not the pub- 
lisher, was the big figure. Charles A. Dana typj. 
fied the New York Sun. The New York Heralj 
mirrored James Gordon Bennett. The World 
was beginning to feel the powerful impulse of 
Joseph Pulitzer. The St. Louis Globe-Democrg 
was known most because of “Joe” McCullagh, 
The Courier-Journal was the vehicle through 
which Marse Henry launched his brilliant shafts, 

In Philadelphia the Public Ledger was known 
mostly because of George W. Childs, the Record 
because of Wm. M. Singerly, the Press because 
of Charles Emery Smith, and the Times because 
of Col. Alex. K. McClure. Most of these men, 
but not all, were writers. Geo. W. Childs never, 
so far as known, wrote an editorial: He had 
been a publisher of books and had made a great 
success in that field through putting out the works 
of Kane, the arctic explorer. Singerly was a 
banker, politician and street railway manager. 
Smith had been Postmaster-General and Minister 
to Russia. But these men dominated their news- 
papers, and:their newspapers were to a degree 
personal organs. 

The New York Herald reflected the erratic 
genius of the second Bennett. The Sun was 
brilliant beyond compare and impish beyond any 
other metropolitan journal because of Dana. The 
World, from its moribund stage, vaulted to na- 
tional prominence when it got the spur of Pulit- 
zer’s tireless energy. Every great newspaper was 
considered not so much a public institution as the 
organ of one man, one great individual force. 
The public thought of the man more than of the 
paper and saw the man back of the newspaper, 
and credited or charged all its merits or demerits 
to him. 

Modern Newspaper Best 


Today the publisher is the force back of the 
newspaper. The day of the editor has not passed, 
but it has almost passed, as thé controlling influ- 
ence in the newspaper. 

It is customary to throw a halo about the news- 
paper of former days, but as a matter of fact it 
was not so admirable as we are willing to believe. 
Go back over the old files and you are sure to 
be disillusioned. Lots of the stuff that stirred 
our fathers and grandfathets would not be ac- 
cepted by present-day readers. As newspapers 
the sheets of 40 or 50 years ago fell far short of 
modern-day requirements. 

There is much that is tawdy and frothy in 
the newspaper of today, but it is immeasurably a 
better newspaper than was the one of the former 
age. In nothing has the modern newspaper made 
a greater advance than in making itself actually a 
newspaper, an adjunct of business and a real 
mirror of the times. 

What Mr. Curtis thinks is one of the duties 
of the newspaper may be suggested by the fol- 
lowing: 

In the Saturday Evening Post there was 
printed a story under the caption, “The Clarion,” 
in which was depicted the struggle of a news- 
paper man who had a desperate time because he 
opposed a gang of political sharps who controlled 
his city. Because of the stand he took for free- 
ing the city of their domination everything they 
could do to destroy him and his publication was 
done. Merchants, at their behest, withdrew their 

(Continued on page 290) 
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Every year, and age, and almost every day, 
sees some new scheme sprung that promises to 
give us more of this world’s goods and with less 
work. First, it is pure, fiat money with noth- 
ing back of it but a printing press. Then it is a 
minimum wage, then a single tax, then minimum 
hours of work, and then a community form of 
government and equalized living conditions—and 
the changes are rung and rerung, in new garb, 
to muddle and befog each generation. Many 
men spend more time talking and pushing these 
things than they spend in training themselves 
to be good workmen—and for lack of being good 
workmen they never make much of a success 
in life—Henry L. Doherty. 

x * * 


Good luck will help a man over the ditch if 
he jumps hard.—Spurgeon. 
x * 

If nature wants arf oak, she works on the job 
a hundred years, if she wants a squash, six 
months is sufficient—Charles W. Eliot. 

* ¢ 28 

Almost as deplorable as the other extreme of 
self-conceit is self-disparagement, and more 
surely derogatory and hampering it is to personal 
success. Never, neither openly nor secretly, 
derogate your own powers or abilities. Learn, 
on the contrary, to think well of yourself, to be- 
lieve in your own latent capacities, and to respect 
yourindividual, God-given rights and titles to 
success and happiness in life and all the good 
things which these two terms suggest. Thus only 
can:you become as a magnet toward the things 
you desire; thus only will you cease to be dull 
and ‘inefficient in your efforts and become capable 
—able to achieve and accomplish the cherished 
desires of your heart. Be kind to yourself—cul- 
tivate confidence in your own ability to win. If 
you have no confidence in yourself, how in the 


world can you reasonably expect others to have? 
—O. Byron Copper. 
* * 
Modesty 


Remember how winsome is Modesty. And 
how repugnant is Conceit. 

Boasting wins no allies. 
tion. They rebel at coercion. 
overgrowth. 

Sympathy lies with the underdog. Size and 
sufficiency, and that chills the heart. The great 
majority, fighting in the ranks, feel no fellow- 
ship with leaders. They have no love for the 
powerful. ’Twas the distrust and fear of over- 
lords that bred the grudge against big business. 
It is evident still in the growing trend to help 
in an uphill fight. 

So it isn’t wise to flaunt bigness. Or to show 
a desire to crush rivals. Or to indicate domi- 
nance, usually. Men who really command do 
not seem to attempt it. Men with the most 
power least display it—Lord & Thomas 
“Creeds.” 

* * * 


Men resent domina- 
And they fear 


We learn wisdom from failure much more than 
from success. We often discover what will do 
by finding out what will not do; and probably 
he who never made a mistake made a discovery. 
—Samuel Smiles. 

* * * 

Men are seldom if ever more innocently em- 
ployed than when they are honestly making 
money.—Johnson. 





Still I Want! 


I’m thankful that I want! 

That added years increase 
The sum of all my hopes and aims, 
And that my spirit claims 

A braver goal than peace. 


I still cry for the moon— 
(A changing moon with years!)— 
- And faery-gold entices still 
The effort of a will 
Grown sturdy for its fears. 


I care not who may scorn 

My air-swung castle-towers ; 
From them I spring to the unknown, 
Nor heed the stumbling-stone 

Set by the jealous hours. 


Smile all you choose: I win! 
More than all telling fair, 
My dreams outclass your cautious wealth, 
And, safe from scheming stealth, 
Cause no corroding care! 
—Marie L. Eglinton, in New York Times. 
. =e 
Use the- waste-basket more. Keep your desk 
clean, and it will help you keep your mind clean. 
Begin by promptly consigning things to the waste- 
basket, and you will learn how to get rid quickly 
of bores, bums and beggars, how to turn down 
decisively a proposition that does not interest 
you, how to step out of a business where you 
are losing money, how to refuse to eat what you 
don’t like, go where you don’t want to go and 
read what you don’t want to read, how to say 
“Yes” at once and “No” immediately, in short, 
how to decide rapidly and smoothly to do what 
you ought to do and to decline to do what you 
should not. For almost all decisions turn, not 
upon certainty, but upon a preponderance of 
probabilities. You must be a skilful weigher. 
And the way to cultivate the habit of decision 
is to decide. 
you do this, if you will only use it, is THE 
WASTE BASKET.—Dr. Frank Crane. 


* * * 


God has been very good to me. I sometimes 
think that I am about the richest man in the 
world, not exactly in greenbacks and deeds of 
warranty, but in love and friendship and the 
dear sense of kind remembrances and wishes 
floating in upon me, peopling loneliness with 
forms of beauty and displacing silence with sweet 
sounds. But the partial praise of my 
friends makes me feel like one whose credit out- 
runs his capital—John Greenleaf Whittier. 

“ee 

As a rule men use only a small part of the 
power which they actually possess. Compared 
with what we ought to be, we are only half 
awake. Our fires are damped, our drafts are 
checked. We are making use of only a small 
part of our possible mental and physical re- 
sources.—Professor James of Harvard. 

, :. 6.8 


If you could control the energy which you 
waste in anger and direct it along constructive 
lines, as you can do if you wish, you could reach 
any position in life for which you aim. No man 
“finds himself” until he has learned to “control” 
himself.—Hill’s Golden Rule. 


And the little fairy that will help - 


Our prehistoric grandfathers from a stage of 
peffect isolation found it to their self-interest 
to cooperate commercially, and from that mo- 
ment cooperation has been the mainspring of 
progress. The ills of business today are the re- 
sults largely of lack of it. They can be cured 
by it. The possibilities of business of the future 
will be markedly determined by the degree to 
which we are able to carry cooperation.—Charles 
E. Mitchell. 


* * * 


Whether you are day laborer or corporation 
president, office boy or superintendent of the 
works, you are sure to come to the point, sooner 
or later, at which things will not go to suit you 
and you will be an unusual person if the first 
thing you think of is not to quit your job! . This 
is the very place where you will need self-control ! 
Just remember that any fool can quit, but the 
person who sticks and makes a success of his 
job, overcoming every obstacle to do so, is a 
genius! There are unpleasant occurrences in 
every job; there are obstacles to overcome by, afl 
who would rise above the work which a person 
can do with his hands, without the use of his 
head; and the extent to which a person meets 
these conditions philosophically, with a smile in- 
stead of a frown, will mark that person’s degree 
of success. If you can control yourself when 
you feel like saying “I will quit,” you will soon 
control the conditions which made you want 
to quit—Napoleon Hill. 

* * * 


I have always viewed labor differently than 
the reactionaries in Albany, and I hope we can 
put through an industrial reform bill which 
will be of great benefit to the State. While the 
reactionary interests control the Leggslature 
we shall have to fight for the passage of ade- 
quate industrial reform bills, but any farseeing 
man knows that it is only a question of time 
before these measures will go through. The 
men who are blocking industrial reform meas- 
ures today are men of little foresight. But 
they must see the light or they will be replaced 
by men of our modern day who understand the 
needs and demands of the new days.—Gov. 
Smith. 


* * * 


The Seven Mistakes of Life 


1. The delusion that individual advancement 
is made by crushing others down. 

2. The tendency to worry about things that 
cannot be changed or corrected. 

3. Insisting that a thing is impossible because 
we ourselves cannot accomplish it. 

4. Attempting to compel other persons to be- ' 
lieve and live as we do. 

5. Neglect in developing and refining the 
mind by not acquiring the habit of reading fine 
literature. 

6. Refusing to set aside trivial preferences in 
order that important things may be accomplished. 

7. Failure to establish the habit of saving 
money.—Shelton Looms Bulletin. 

* * * 


Laws and institutions are constantly tend- 
ing to gravitate. Like clocks, they must be 
occasionally cleaned and wound up and set to 
true time.—Beecher. 


YOU AND I CAN 


VERPRODUCTION is the well known 
O cause of falling prices; but in this year 
1920, especially in May and June, we 
witnessed a decline in commodity and goods 
prices brought on by underproduction. 

It looks as though the rules of economics and 
the natural order of things were turned upside 
down; and to a large extent they are, as a re- 
sult of the war. This is not an absolutely new 
experience, but it is so nearly new to the pres- 
ent generation that it contains some important 
business lessons which are bound to be of value 
during the next few years. We have not yet 
experienced the full consequences that are 
bound to flow from the present underproduc- 
tion. 

Briefly stated, the sequence of events was 
this. The war, by cutting off immi- 
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American People Have Income 
of $56,220,800,000, But Have 
Spent Too Much 


By Paul Clay 


“Forbes” Staff Economist 


aggressive labor unions with powerful political 
backing. 

It became a daily occurrence, therefore, for 
prices to break the altitude records. But the 
higher prices went, the more money every firm 
and corporation had to borrow to carry its 
supplies and pay its wages. Bank loans nec- 
essarily had to expand with prices, and since 
there was no top to prices so long as producers 
and merchants could borrow, there was no 





BRING PRICES DOWN 


per cent., and footwear had advanced a little 
less. The excessive rise in these articles was 
due not to exceptional wickedness of the pro. 
ducers and dealers in them, but to the fact that 
the American people believe that fine feathers 
make a fine bird. In the minds of the middle 
and lower classes $3 silk hosiery is a necessity 
even if it means a 15-cent lunch. ; 
The rebellion against high clothing and shoes 
was due in part to three years of fancy wages 
already spent largely for these articles, and in 
part to the new born taste and love for luxuries 
which before the war were beyond the reach 
of the masses. These included billions of dol- 
lars’ worth of automobiles, musical instru- 
ments, furs, oriental rugs, jewelry, perfumery 
and cosmetics and other like articles. In 1919 our 
aggregate imports of furs, precious 





gration, more and more reduced our 
supply of labor, and at the same time 
the demand for labor was increased, 
first, by the transfer of nearly 5,000,- 
000 men from industrial to military 
occupations ; and second, by the ex- 
travagant consumption of goods 
consequent upon the war boom. The 
aggregate demand for goods and 
products continued to increase dur- 
ing 1919, because of the shortages 
of everything in Europe. Conse- 
quently, prices went higher and 
higher, and the demand for labor 
here became greater and greater. 
As a result of this situation, wages 
have advanced more rapidly during 
the past year than they did even 
during 1918, and have become so 
high that the workers can make a 
living without working continu- 
ously. Also, the demand became so 
great that it was no longer neces- 
sary for a laborer to give a day’s 
work for a day’s pay, since he al- 
ways had a new job waiting for him. 
Thus it became the rule to work in- 


Why Spending Money Ran Short 


He are interesting figures from this unusually illuminating 
article : 


stones, silks, and a few other luxuries 
were $690,000,000 against $193,000- 
000 for the year just before the war. 
Since approximately one-tenth of the 
products we comsume come from 
abroad, this indicates that our total 








This balance over and above the estimated cost of living at the 
pre-war standard looks at first to be very liberal indeed ; but the follow- 
ing items have to be paid out of it or charged against it: 


Present annual wages and salaries ................ $51,937,200,000 luxury consumption is at least 

Aggregate corporation dividends and interest........ 3,212,700,000 gpg os i 0 

Interest income of private lenders ...............- 1,070,900;,000 ‘an it was betore the war. secre- 

tary Houston has estimated the 1919 

consumption of luxuries at $22,700- 

Total income of American people ............+- $56,220,800,000 00,000, but this figure is plainly far 
Cost of living at pre-war standard ................ 44,956,800,000 too high. 

Still another factor which in- 

NE sii ksrics tens deeeiads Tiel iceteeaen $11,264,000,000 creased the public hatred of high 


prices for necessities is the real es- 
tate boom. In pre-war times real 
estate that would earn 4 per cent. 
net on the investment was doing 
well. But as a war measure the 
government restricted building ope- 





Mipprostemate TOE) WA tOS08 ois cess ce nscsines $5,000,000,000 ations for two vears: and then in 
Increase in consumption of luxuries (estimated)...:. 5,000,000,000 1918 and 1919 pr San wae & great de- 
Personal savings at pre-war rate of 9 per cent......... 5,059,800,000 wand on the part of all classes of 
people for larger and more luxurious 

PN ik adie Kean nde thd cnkas ak peed cadaae $15,059,800,000 living quarters. The rent advances 


were the smallest in percentages in 


differently, take plenty of time off, 
and strike often. This in turn fur- 
ther reduced production and increas- 
ed prices, and made the demand for 
labor more acute. 

Thus it has come about that the 
less the laborer does, the more pay 
he gets for it, and that the less the 


Just at the time when merchants and producers were forced to 
hasten the sale of their products because they could not borrow more 
money at the banks, the spending money in the hands of the people ran 
short. According to these estimates, the shortage was at the rate of 
about $4,000,000,000 per annum or $333,000,000 per month. Hence tt 
required extra persuasion to sell goods, and there was nothing to do but 
cut prices. 


the most humble houses and flats, 
and the largest in the most luxuri- 
ous. For these two main reasons 
the shortage of housing became 
acute by the autumn of 1919. 
Thus the owners of houses and 
apartments were presented with the 
greatest money making opportunity 
ever known in the real estate his- 


farmer and manufacturer produce, 








the higher are the prices they get 
for their output. The cotton plant- 
ers, for example, made money by restricting 
production. Before the war when they pro- 
duced 15,000,000 bales per annum, they made 
yearly net profits of only about $375,000,000 
thereon ; but now that they are producing only 
about 11,000,000 bales they are making net 
yearly profits of about $900,000,000. It is the 
practical rule of trade that prices go up about 
2% times as fast as the supply diminishes; 
and this rule is made not by any collusion of 
producers, but merely by the urgent buying of 
consumérs whenever supplies run short. 
Both producers and their employees, then, 
discovered many months ago that the less they 
did the more they made. Correspondingly, the 
efficiency of both labor and capital diminished, 
and prices went sky-rocketing. The rule of 
capital was to raise prices enough to cover 
advances in wages, and fully maintain the 
margin of profit; the rule of labor was to ob- 
tain frequent advances; and the rule of the 
various governmental and semi-official labor 
and arbitration boards was to make the wage 
increases retroactive. The men could well af- 
ford to strike often when they were paid to do 
so; and the sensible employer took the mat- 
ter-of-fact position that it was easier to raise 
prices to the unresisting public than to fight 


limit to the loan inflation. If our banks had 
had $90,000,000,000 instead of $30,000,000,000 
to lend, it would all have been borowed before 
prices began to break. The only sky-top of 
prices was the limit to the amount of borrow- 
able funds. 

By the first of May almost every dollar that 
could be borrowed had been borrowed. The 
banks and trust companies, estates and private 
capitalists, and pawnbrokers had loaned pretty 
nearly all they had to lend. But still our busi- 
ness concerns of all kinds had notes coming due 
for goods bought and money borrowed, and had 
to meet them. Since they could not borrow 
further, they were forced to sell goods faster 
to meet their obligations. It was around the 
first of May, then, that merchants and pro- 
ducers greatly increased their selling efforts 
for the definite reason that they could not in- 
crease their borrowings. 

But just about this time another development 
occurred which increased the difficulty of sell- 
ing goods. The public began to be irritated 
by the high prices of several lines of goods, 
notably clothing and footwear, and to discrim- 
inate against these necessities. Clothing had 


gone up about 205 per cent. from pre-war 
times, against a general average rise of 100 


. eers, adop‘ed the rule of fleece or flee. 


tory of this country. A large mi- 
nority of them, consisting of — 
en- 
ants who were not willing to be fleeced 
must flee; and real estate prices were pushed 
up about 20 or 25 per cent. above impar- 
tial estimates of permanent values. This 
forced buying of houses, together with the 
speculative buying of lands throughout the 
West, has absorbed a vast amount of funds, 
which amount can hardly be estimated much 
under $4,000,000,000 per annum. This expen- 
diture, too, was more necessary to the family 
which preferred to live in-doors than high- 
priced shoes and clothing, especially as the: 
typical family had already bought a large 
supply of the latter. 

Yet one more contributory factor in the 
campaign against high prices is the interier- 
ence of strikes and lockouts with business. It 
has been estimated that in recent months the 
number of persons out of employment either 
on strike or as the indirect result of strikes 
has often run as high as 8 per cent. of our 
total working forces. These labor troubles 
prevail only amongst the two-thirds of our 
population not engaged in agriculture; and 
upon this basis one may place the loss of an 
8 per cent. idleness roughly at $5,120,000,000 
per annum. 
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The N.C. R. Printing Plant 


One of the largest and best private 
print-shops in the world 























HIS big plant occupies one of the 21 buildings 
of The National Cash Register Company’s fac- 
tory at Dayton. 


It is maintained by the Company to make supplies 
which will enable users of N. C. R. systems to get 
the utmost service from their National Cash 
Registers. 


The demand from hundreds of thousands of mer- 
chants who are using National Cash Registers keeps 
this big plant busy, day in and day out, printing 
statement books, saleslips, and other supplies. 


It is a big industrial plant in itself. 


The building where it is houséd has a floor space of 
more than 81,009 square feet. It employs hundreds 
of men and women. It includes a complete photo- 
engraving and electrotyping shop, and a bindery. 
It is equipped to print anything from a salesman’s 
name card to the most intricate color printing. The 
machinery is valued at many thousands of dollars. 



















Every year it turns out nearly 6,000,000 pounds of 
printed matter. 


This is just one of the things which The National 
Cash Register Company does in order to better serve 
users of the N. R. C. system. 


The National Cash Register Company 
Dayton, Ohio 
Offices in all the principal cities of the world 
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The shortage of funds in the hands of the 
people, funds with which to pay the excessive 
prices, may best be seen by observing the ap- 
proximate income and expenditure of the whole 
people. Some of the items are estimated as 
follows: 


Present annual wages and salaries. ...$51,937,200,000 
Aggregate corporation dividends and 


NR ah alot arsed ain sine! gras iar bd 3,212,700,000 
Interest income of private lenders...... 1,070,900, 
Total income of American people.$56,220,800,000 
Cost of living at pre-war standard..... 44,956,800,000 
SR a eee rear $11,264,000,000 


This balance over and above the estimated 
cost of living at the pre-war standard looks at 
first to be very liberal indeed ; but the following 
items have to be paid out of it or charged 


against it: 
Approximate 1920 war taxes............ $5,000,000,000 
Increase in consumption of luxuries 
ON ERS re rrr err: ,000,000,000 
Personal savings at pre-war rate of 9% 5,059,800,000 
EE Sree ee ee err ee re $15,059,800,000 
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Just at the time when merchants and pro- 
ducers were forced to hasten the sale of their 
products because they could not borrow more 
money at the banks, the spending money im the 
hands of the people ran short. According to these 
estimates, the shortage was at the rate of about 
$4,000,000,000 per annum or $333,000,000 per 
month. Hence it required extra persuasion to sell 
goods, and there was nothing to do but cut 
prices. The question of overproduction or un- 
derproduction was immaterial, for our business 
concerns as a whole had to have funds to meet 
pressing obligations, and could not get these 
funds except by hastening sales. 


Underproduction in Many Lines 


It was not overproduction but overpricing that 
caused the liquidation, and by liquidation is meant 
the urgent selling of goods which took place 
in May and June. As a matter of fact, we are 
suffering from underproduction. There is un- 


derproduction of cotton, clothing, lumber, othe; 
building materials, many types of leather 
goods, coal and coke, and numerous other ar. 
ticles. 

What, then, are the obvious remedies fo; 
this peculiar and distressing condition? 4 
mere description of the situation such as given 
above is enough to suggest the remedies to all, 
but still they may well be enumerated. First, 
we should correct the deficiency of national in- 
come by stopping the $5,000,000,000 loss due 
to labor troubles. Second, we should check the 
useless absorption in the real estate boom of 
capital which is urgently needed to carry on 
productive business. Third, we should re. 
verse our recent rule and seek larger profits 
in greater production instead of seeking them 
in higher prices. Fourth, we should reduce our 
luxury bill and put the funds thus saved into 
the production and distribution of necessities, 
Finally, we should insist upon a reduction of 
war taxes as a means of diminishing costs of 
production and thereby cutting prices. 





The Man Who Made The Saturday 


Evening Post 
(Continued from page 286) 

advertising. Bankers withdrew their credit. He 
was faced with bankruptcy. But he fought on. 
Worthy people who at heart were with him 
had to desert him because of the pressure of 
the powerful elements who were bent on his ruin. 
Yet he was undaunted. He knew no master 
but the people, no service but to serve the best 
interests of the public. His pages were stripped 
of the advertising that was the main financial 
dependence of the paper, but he faced bank- 
ruptcy without flinching. There could be no 
compromise so far as he was concerned, and 
he wanted none. a 

When disaster seemed inevitable there came a 
turf. The public rallied to his support. A few 
merchants defied the bosses and the powerful 
influence in business and finance who truckled 
to the bosses. Others followed their example, 
and when it came to the election the city revolted 
from the rule of the corrupt gang. An honest, 
fearless newspaper had redeemed a city that had 
been inert—and helpless because ‘it was inert. 

Mr. Curtis had a spécial edition struck off of 
the book into which “The Clarion” was printed, 
and sent a copy to every one of his editors and 
reporters. Likewise, he sent a copy of the Life 
of Delane, the editor of The Times, of London, 
to each of his editors and reporters. 

It is a striking commentary on how closely he 
attended to his own business and how slightly 
he was known to Philadelphians at large that 
when he purchased the Public Ledger there were 
some few employees of the newspaper who never 
had met him or knew him by sight. 

The Public Ledger building is said to be the 
oldest newspaper structure in America. When it 
was erected it was considered to be the last word 
in wonders so far as a newspaper plant was con- 
cerned. Visitors to the city came to see it as 
religiously as they did Independence Hall. Presi- 
dents, statesmen and d&tinguished foreigners 
never failed to visit the Public Ledger. George 
W. Childs held receptions regularly. 

Among other remarkable features the Public 
Ledger has the oldest elevator in captivity. 

One day, soon after the purchase of the paper 
by Mr. Curtis, this archaic elevator was crowded 
and had a difficult time hoisting its human freight 
up the shaft. Somebody in the rear of the eleva- 
tor made some remark about the old elevator and 
what “Old Man” Curtis ought to do ‘about it. 
When the elevator reached the editorial floor a 
sprightly, white-whiskered gentleman got out and 
waited for the person who had spoken about the 
“lift” to get out. 

“T’m ‘Old Man Curtis.’ Who are you?” Mr. 
Curtis asked. 

The speaker, somewhat abashed, gave his 





name. Mr. Curtis asked how long the elevator 
had been in use. He also asked a lot of other 
questions. 


Next day experts were at work putting the 
elevator in the best condition possible. 

It has been said heretofore that Mr. Curtis 
is a great music lover. He has been one of the 
supporters of the Philadelphia Orchestra for 
many years, and has a lot of satisfaction in the 
fact that it has become one of the greatest musical 
organizations in America, if not the world. His 
hobby is music, and the organ is his favorite in- 
strument. He plays better than he will admit. 
He gave to the city of Portland, Me., one of the 
largest and finest organs in America. 

When he gave an order for the building of an 
organ for the new Public Ledger building he 
said he wanted the specifications drawn without 
any mention to him of the cost of the organ. 

Not only that, but when the architect of the 
new building was figuring on his plans he went 
to the organ people and inquired how much space 
they desired. Never had the organ builders had 
such an experience. Always before that time 
architects had told them, “We have so much 
space for you.” To have a building conform to 
an organ instead of an organ conform to the 
building, and to have the architect come to them 
and ask their wishes, startled them. , 

The organ in the new Public Ledger building 
probably will be one of the noblest instruments 
of that kind ever constructed. Surely it will 
be if the hopes of Mr. Curtis are realized. 

But the great organ, the great auditorium in 
which public concerts at minimum prices will 
be given, and other features of that kind will not 
be all. There is to be a newsboy’s club such as 
no other city in America can boast, with libraries, 
playrooms, gymnasium and such. This will be 
something dear to the heart of Cyrus Curtis, for 
he was a newsboy himself. 

On the wall of the library in his home at Wyn- 
cote Mr. Curtis has framed a copy of “Young 
America,” the little four-page paper, 4 x 6, with 
the date line Portland, Maine, April 5, 1865, with 
“a guaranteed circulation of over 100 copies,” 
the first publication he got out and the type of 
which he set and sheets of which he printed on 
a little hand-press. 

It has been said of the state of Maine that 
when her sons are old enough to leave home they 
usually set out to escape her winters and when 
they prosper they come back to enjoy her sum- 
mers. Mr. Curtis followed and follows this rule. 

What are his rules as to his publications today? 

To each of his editors he says, “Give them 
the best.” 

To each of His circulation managers, “Keep it 
before the public everywhere and make it easy 
for them to get it.” 

To each of his advertising managers, “We are 


giving advertisers their money’s worth and you 


must prove it to them.” 
This is Chapter VIII. The ninth will 


appear in our next issue. 





Business Men Return to This 


School 
(Continued from page 283) 
thetic opportunity for the investigation of better 
handling devices, the piloting of the introduction 
of new schemes to meet existing conditions, and 
the governing of the successful operation of the 
projects installed. 

Given this unusual laboratory, the most valu- 
able type of instruction is that which initially 
stresses the fundamentals and best methods in- 
volved in a particular phase of scientific man- 
agement, and then places the student into the 
shops to fashion schemes to meet the occasions 
presented. In this manner, problems of produc- 
tion, manufacturing methods, stores handling, 
costing, inspection, tool handling and every al- 
lied branch of industrial engineering are con- 
cretely treated. 

Time and motion studies form an important 
part of the exigencies of the day, in the deter- 
mination of fair rates of pay, the standardization 
of machines, tools and materials, the elimination 
of waste motions, and in the unfettering of the 
fatigued. A number of investigations are made 
by the session with the clock and board. 

The location of a plant, the hiring of the co- 
workers, their instruction, the development of 
purchasing methods, the operation of planning, 
tool, stores and cost departments—all these and 
many more of the interdependent classification of 
the Taylor art are inheritances of the’ business 
of profiting when embodied in the atmosphere of 
scientific management. They unquestionably de- 
serve the careful compliance of the executive. 
And it is the appreciation of this fact that has 
lead Penn State to evolve its present institution. 

The instructional staff all are practical shop 
men who are specialists along some particular 
field of management. Professor E. J. Kunze is 
executive director of the work; he has been a 
consulting engineer for ten years and is a shop- 
trained educator, having served as an apprentice, 
foreman and superintendent. Professor P. P. 
Henshall is his first lieutenant; only half-a-year 
ago he resigned the superintendency of the Stokes 
& Smith Co., the largest paper box machinery 
company in the country, to take up the work. He 
is known, particularly in the vicinity of Philadel- 
phia, as an industrial engineer of extreme worth. 
The departmerit force numbers twelve men. 

Another course will be given between August 
9 and 21 of this year. 

Is it not reasonable to expect that the wise will 
listen seriously to the call of the college? 
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In Cash Prizes for 
Answers to the Question: 
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FORBES MAGAZINE July 1, 1920. 
299 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


Can you send us thirty-five posters on 

‘*Best-Kept Plant in America'' for bul- 
letin boards at Ivorydale? We will run 
sub-contest at Ivorydale under auspices 
ef ‘‘Moonbeams'' and send you best essay 


turned in. PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. 








Which Is the Best-Kept Plant 


in America? 


Everybody is invited to write whether a “FORBES” subscriber or not. Contest 
closes August 21st, 1920, but send in your letters and photographs right away. 


Good working conditions appeak to good workmen. 
Well-kept plants help to keep men. 


“FORBES” wants to find out which are the best 
kept, most attractive factories or other works in Amer- 
ica. We hope to stimulate interest in providing clean, 
healthful, beautiful buildings and surroundings because 
such environment makes for better workmen, better 
citizens, better parents, less labor turnover, less Bolshe- 
vism, greater production and more joy in the day’s work. 


The employees of every company or firm in 
America which has provided its people with attractive 
working conditions are invited to write, telling what 
their employers have done and, if possible, to send in 
photographs of the plants, the grounds, etc. Also say 
whether the improving of the place has been appreciated 
by the workers. 3 

The letters may be either a few pages or a dozen 
pages in length. 

Start preparing your letters and getting suitable 
photographs NOW, and send them in as soon as you can. 


FOR THE BEST LETTERS AND PICTURES 
WE WILL AWARD THE FOLLOWING CASH PRIZES: 


First Prize ........ 
Second Prize ...... 


Third Prize 


This contest is open to all—contestants may or may 
not be subscribers to “FORBES.” By “best letter” we 
do not mean best from a standpoint of grammatical 
construction, but best in human interest, telling about 
and illustrating with photographs (small, clear snap- 
shots will do) your company’s plant, and showing what 
has been accomplished. 


ceeeevese 


vkccauaele $250.00 
ORS oot 150.00 
Ls pee cies 50.00 
ch aa a 10.00 each 


We reserve the right to publish any of the letters 
submitted, and plan to begin printing some of them in 
advance of the awarding of the prizes, which will be 
announced in the September 18th issue of this magazine. 
Contest closes August 21, 1920. All letters must be in 
our New York offices on or before that date. Allow for 
mail delays; don’t put off writing. 


Address letters and photographs: Contest Editor, “FORBES,” 299 Broadway, New York. 


FORBES 


Published Every 2 Weeks 


B. C. FORBES, Editor 


“Magazine of The Human Side of Men and Business” 


Employers are urged to ask for free bulletins, announcing this contest, to be posted on company bulletin boards. 











What Makes 


Milltonatres: 


ROGER W. BABSON studied 
the hundred leaders of our commercial 
world and the businesses they built. 

He found some very interesting facts on 
the ettect of heredity, environment and 
training. But mcte important, he discov- 
ered a principle of doing business—the 
principle that has built every great bus- 
inessin America. Itis simple, for it can be 
clearly stated in a single sentence. It is 
unusual, for it will practically double the 
net profits of any business large or small. 
You will find the whole story —facts, fig- 
ures and principle—in the new Babson 
booklet, “‘ Increasing Net Profits.”’ 


Write Today 


A copy of this Booklet will be sent to in- 
terested executives, gratis. Send for it 
today. 

Tear out the Memo—now—and hand it to 
your secretary when you dictate the morn- 
<ng’s mail. 


Merely Ask for Booklet TB-35. 


BABSON’S 


Wellesley Hills, 82, Boston, Mass. 
The Largest Cnetostins ee eetenne Advisors 
‘ork 


r ew eee wee TEAR OFF HE 


i MEMO FOR YOUR, 


SECRETARY 


Write Roger W. Babson, president of the Babson 
Statistical Organization, Wellesley Hills, 82, Boston, i 
{ Mass., as follows : “* Please send me a copy of booklet 
| TB- 35, ‘Increasing Net Profits’ —gratis. 
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The Market Trend of 


Baldwin Am. Inter C. 
Car & Foundry Reading 
Pan-Pete Ind. Alcohol 
Island Oil Simms Pete 
U. S. Rubber Chemical Stks. 


Analyzed in current issue of our 
Investment Review. 

Issue also contains Sexsmith’s Trend 
Graph and Forecast brought up to date. 


Copy on Request 
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By B. C. Forbes 


I NSTEAD of being busy speculating 
in stocks, in raw materials, in real 
estate, in foodstuffs, and other com- 
modities, everybody is now speculating 
on what the business future holds in 
store. Extreme views are common. 
Some see nothing but depression and 
disaster ahéad. Others look for great 
activity and still higher prices. 


We are all familiar with, and some- 
what tired of hearing about the re- 
cent price-cutting in clothing, in shoes, 
in wool, in knit goods, in silks, in cot- 
ton goods, in furniture, in rugs, in 
leather, etc., etc. We are also re- 
minded almost daily that woolen, cot- 
ton, and shoe factories are either run- 
ning on short time or are temporarily 
closed. Much has also been made of 
the marked increases of late in com- 
mercial failures, ‘to a point not 
equalled since 1915. 


We are conversant, too, with the 
extreme dislocation of railway trans- 
portation, which has caused incalcu- 
lable delay and loss to many concerns 
and aggravated credit advances. We 
have been well informed, also, about 
the acute scarcity of coal, due to the 
impossibility of moving it from the 
mines. 

The uncertainties of the European 
situation have likewise been kept 
promineutly before us. 

“The revolt of the American public 
against excessively high prices has 
been iterated and reiterated during 
the last three months, and cause for 
alarm has been seen in it. 


SURVEY OF FUTURE 


Suppose, therefore, instead of dwell- 
ing upon these familiar developments 
of the recent past, we try to analyze 
the outlook. 


Such a survey will reveal that there 


‘are at least some encouraging trends 


of fundamental importance. 

The 1920 crop yield now promises to 
be very satisfactory both West and 
South. The income of our vast agri- 
cultural population—who ‘are net nig- 
gardly spenders—will be very gener- 
ous, although at the same time prices 
for foodstuffs and cotton are not like- 
ly to be more burdensome to consum- 
ers than in the last two or three years. 
Assured agricultural prosperity is a 
factor of the first magnitude in con- 
sidering the general trade outlook. 

Civilization, it has been well said, 
rests on transportation. America’s 
transportation facilities for some time 
have been well-nigh barbaric, at least 
in the eyes of the innumerable plants 
which have been unable to ship in raw 
materials or ship out finished prod- 
ucts. Our railroads for years have 
been subjected to regulation which 
finally degenerated into strangulation. 
Even had there been no war, our 
railroads were headed for trouble be- 
cause of the unreasonably severe treat- 
ment they were being subjected to by 
the short-sighted regulatory bodies. 
At last, however, the peril to the whole 
country of crippling our arteries of 
commerce has sunk into the brains of 
the public, the politicians, and the 
regulators alike. The general expecta- 


tion now is that the railroads will be 


permitted to earn a living wage and 
thus be able to greatly improve: their 
facilities for moving freight promptly. 
The prospective improvement in the 
whole railroad situation of .the United 
States is of infinite importance. The 
benefits will be incalculable not merely 
to shippers who have been gravely em- 
barrassed by lack of adequate railway 
service, but to investors, to the finan- 
cial world, to labor and to every house- 
holder in the land. 


Labor is essential to all production 
and to prosperity. Rather than dwell 
upon the grave deterioration in labor’s 
efficiency during and since the war, 
let us examine the present and pros- 
pective labor trend. Authentic evi- 
dence comes from many quarters that 
the slackening of business and the re- 
sultant discharge of quite a number 
of workers in various lines have 
brought home to wage-earners the 
ctern fact that unless they give a re- 
spectable day’s work forgthe high 
wages they now receive, they are in 
danger of being weeded out. Already 
an appreciable increase in production 
per unit of labor is recorded by in- 
dustry and the railroads. That this 
improvement in the service rendered 
by labor will become more marked 
can be as certain. 


CREDIT SITUATION IMPROVING 


Money and credit are not the sinews 
of war only, but the sinews, likewise, 
of industry and commerce. The mone- 
tary position today is at least better 
than it was when the year opened. 
The improvement lies not in any 
strengthening of réserves or any low- 
ering of the cost of funds, but in the 
fact that illegitimate and avoidable 
borrowing, so rampant some time ago, 
has been rigidly checked, thus stop- 
ping wholesale speculation in stocks, 
commodities and merchandise, and 
bringing at least a few inflated quota- 
tions down to more sensible levels. In 
other words, the money and credit 
situation, which was moving swiftly 
tewards disaster, is now under con- 
trol, and while it would be rash to 
assume that supplies of credit will be- 
come much more plentiful or that in- 
terest rates will fall materially, nev- 
ertheless it can safely be said that 
the monetary outlook is less disturb- 
ing today than formerly. The trend 
is in the right direction. And if Wash- 
ington authorities act with the vision 
and breadth of financial statesmen, 
there is no reason why catastrophe 
should occur. 

While it is natural that merchants 
should have become alarmed over the 
refusal of the public to pay ridiculous- 
ly high prices for all kinds of wear- 
ing apparel and luxuries, the saner 
and less extravagant attitude now 
manifest among the people is really 
cause for satisfaction. For one thing, 
had the orgy of extravagance con- 
tinued unabated, with the consequent 
marking up of prices to higher and 
higher heights, there inevitably would 
have eventuated a monetary collapse, 
precipitating, doubtless, general busi- 
ness disaster. No country can pro- 
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HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


COMMITTEE ON ECONOMIC RESEARCH 


OFFERS TO BUSINESS MEN its 
Statistical Service, including an 
Index of Business Conditions, 
which has given a reliable forecast 
of commodity price movements 
since the Armistice. This Service 
is based on new methods of analyz- 
ing and interpreting business sta- 
tistics. It includes also reliable in- 
dices of the money and security 
markets, and special studies of 
economic problems of timely inter- 
est and importance. Price $100 a 
year. For descriptive circular and 
sample publications address 


COMMITTEE ON ECONOMIC RESEARCH 


WADSWORTH HOUSE 
CAMBRIDGE 38, MASS. 
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STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 


Prices Break Out of Trading Area on the 
Up Side—Watch and Wait Now 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


Associate Editor 


HE stock market has broken out 

of the recent trading area on the 
upside. This has been the most impor- 
tant development marketwise that has 
occurred since, early in June, the mar- 
ket gave definite signs of turning by its 
refusal to go down and stay down on 
bad news. When, after a period of 
accumulation, evidenced by narrow up 
and down swings, stock prices break 
through previous trading limits, it is 
logical to assume that an important 
upward movement has begun. The 
period of accumulation preceding the 
present upturn lasted for fully five 
weeks, during which the average price 
of 50 active stocks—25 railroads and 
25 industrials—held within a one-point 
range. 

When a market starts upward there 
is nothing for the speculator, who 
should already have chosen and pur- 
chased his stocks, to do but sit back 
and await the first signs of a culmin- 
ation of the rise. The view was first 
expressed here that the secondary 
upturn would reach its top before mid- 
summer—that is, about the first or sec- 
ond week in August. But owing to the 
fact that the renewed rise in the mar- 
ket was so long delayed, the opinion 
was recently expressed that the next 
bull swing “might run well into Janu- 
ary, 1921.” The question will very like- 
ly be decided before long. 


SIGNS TO WATCH 


In bull markets of recent years an 
almost infallible sign of approaching 
culmination has been found in a series 
of sharp reactions following several 
volume days during which stocks are 
churned about vigorously without 
making any important general ad- 
vances. Stocks are usually distributed 
during the excitement of million-and- 
a-half and two-million-share days, and 
when this distribution begins to weigh 
against the market, sharp breaks oc- 
cur. But these breaks are not allowed 
to go far until selling is completed, al- 
though each succeeding break is hard- 
er to head off, and one by one stocks 
begin to sink lower. 

The holder of stocks should watch 
for some such indications in the pres- 
ent market, for no one can predict in 
advance just when an upward move- 
ment of security prices is going to end. 
Ordinary trading reactions which are 
followed by a further forward surge of 
prices are important only in that they 
reveal relative points of strength and 
weakness. It is an old Wall Street 
maxim that stocks which are strong in 
a weak market should be brought for 
a turn on the long side; and vice 
versa. 

Outside developments which affect 
stock prices, with the exception of 
certain well-known and therefore dis- 
counted trends in business, have gen- 
erally been of a favorable nature. At- 
tention must be given, however, to the 
continued evidence of business reac- 
tion, for, although the market has dis- 
counted much of this state of things 
in advance, such business recession 
may gather cumulative force which will 
command such attention later as to 
influence the duration of the mar- 
ket’s rise. It is not pleasant to read 
in Dun’s Review that “from month to 
month this year, the number of de- 


faults has varied considerably, rising 
in one month and declining in the 
next, but June brought 674 insolven- 
cies, which is the highest number of 
any month at all in a year and a half, 
and the indebtedness was swelled to 
about $33,000,000.” The review points 
out that “an unusual number of large 
reverses account for the pronounced 
expansion in the liabilities, the amount 
not only being some 248 per cent. 
greater than that of June, 1919, but the 
heaviest for any month back to April, 
1915, and the largest for June since 
1914.” 

The favorable factors which the 
market is giving present heed to con- 
tinue to be the renewed gold ship- 
ments from abroad, the announced co- 
operation of railway managers to unify 
operations so as speedily to relieve the 
traffic congestion, allotment of Gov- 
ernment loans to railroads in urgent 
need of equipment, improvement in the 
crop outlook, an increasing rate of im- 
migration which is now exceeding the 
exodus of foreign laborers, settlement 
of the steel labor difficulties, and the 
expected decisions in the railroad 
freight rate and labor wage cases. 

With the mid-year settlement period 
passed without any serious derange- 
ment of credit, Wall Street looks for a 
slightly easier money market, and 
enough slackening to permit of broad 
market dealings appears likely. It has 
been the history of the past that high 
money rates and high income returns on 
high-grade bonds have never endured 
for long. Commercial paper at 8 to 8% 
per cent. is the highest since 1893. 
Costly money usually results in a 
speedy readjustment of loans, slacken- 
ing business, and release of credit. It 
is likely that money rates have reached 
their peak. 


EUROPE RAPIDLY RECOVERING 


In regard to Europe’s progress to- 
ward recovery, which Wall Street has 
always had an eye to, the recent state- 
ment of the French Government show- 
ing the extent to which work has been 
resumed in industries and factories 
of the invaded districts is very en- 
couraging. In all departments, out of 
3,700 industrial establishments, 2,810, or 
more than 75 per cent., were again par- 
tially or completely at work on June 1 
of this year. In the Lille district the 
proportion of resumptions has reached 
as high as 84 per cent. 

In the stock market the oils, equip- 
ments, steels, rubbers, motors, alcohols, 
and food products have been leaders 
and favorites in about the order named. 
Selected issues among these shares 
will likely continue in favor. 

Stocks previously drawn attention 
to here, such as Pan-American, Royal 
Dutch, Haskell & Barker, American 
Locomotive, Baldwin Locomotive, Re- 
public Iron & Steel, Bethlehem Steel 
“B,” Goodrich, Studebaker, White Mo- 
tor, Pierce Arrow, and Industrial Al- 
cohol appear to hold further specu- 
lative possibilities. 

The rails should come in for more 
attention when freight rate advances 
are announced. In this group the 
writer still favors Reading, Southern 
Pacific, Rock Island, St. Louis & San 
Francisco, Southern Railway, Chesa- 
peake & Ohio and Baltimore & Ohio. 





Long Term 
Railroad Bonds 


of the 


New York Central 
Pennsylvania 

Chic. & Northwest 
Canadian Pacific 
Can. Gov’t R. R. 
Norfolk & Western 
Southern Ry. 


SYSTEMS 


To yield 7% to 9% 
F. J. LISMAN & CO. 


Specialists in Steam Railroad 
Securities Since 1890 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 


61 Broadway New York 








The Magic of 
Replogle 
Master Steel Maker 


and Salesman and 
his work in Replogle 
Steel and Vanadium 
Corporation 


of America. 


Comparatively unknown a few years 
ago to the World of Finance, J. Leon- 
ard Replogle, who recently sailed for 
Europe on an important business mis- 
sion for the Replogle Steel Company, 
has risen in the past five years to a 
commanding place among the nation’s 
Captains of Industry. 


Behind the 


development of the 
Replogle Steel 


Company and the 
Vanadium Corporation of America, 
of which Mr. Replogle is the head, 
lies an interesting story illustrative 
of the opportunities that big business 
in this country holds for active and 
progressive men. 


The current number of our Market 
Review contains the story of the scope 
of the Replogle activities with special 
application to the organization and 
development of Replogle Steel which 
is in an excellent position commer- 
cially and financially to share in the 
onward march of the steel industry 
in its next few years of intensive 
progress. 


Sent on request for F-540. 
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Phila. Stock Exchange 

Pitts. Stock Exchange 
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DIVIDENDS. 





MIDVALE STEEL AND ORDNANCE CO. 
Dividend No. 15 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of 
Midvale Steel and Ordnance Company, held 
Wednesday, July 7th, 1920, a quarterly divi- 
dend of $1.00 per share was declared, payable 
August 2nd, 1920, to stockholders of record at 
clcse of business July 17th, 1920. 

Books will remain open. 


WM. B. DICKSON, Treasurer. 
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BUSINESS EDITORIALS 








= plays many pranks. Some of 
those who were greediest in mark- 
ing up their prices have of late found 
themselves in-the tightest corners. Ex- 
tortionate prices drove away custom- 
ers and left the profiteers with loads 
of merchandise on their hands. When 
bills for supplies fell due, these mer- 
chants weren’t drawing in enough to 
square accounts. And bankers were 
cold when asked to grant extra cred- 
its. Then when price-cutting was re- 
sorted to, the people who had been 
driven away by crazy prices wouldn’t 
come back. And so not a few mer- 
chants, including some of the biggest 
of them, have spent mighty uncomfort- 
able nights of late. One huge depart- 
ment store in New York, accused of 
profiteering, has been using whole 
pages of newspapers in a frantic ef- 
fort to reduce its mountains of unsold 
merchandise, including an inordinate 
amount of furniture and floor cover- 
ings. Profiteers who are having their 
fingers burned are receiving scant 
sympathy from a public whose pa- 
uience and good nature were outraged. 


ON’T fly to the conclusion that 

everybody has stopped spending 
money and that there is no prospect 
of business becoming active again for 
many moons. Atlantic City’s banks 
were overrun with local depositors 
the morning after the fourth; the 
queues of depositors were so long that 
they suggested a “run” on the banks. 
The banks’ receipts on that day were 
the largest in their history. Go where 
you will, you find endless numbers of 
holiday-makers. Seaside resorts are 
crowded. The almost universal testi- 
mony is that visitors everywhere are 
spending freely. It is undoubtedly 
true that a great many families who 
had their heads turned by an abnar- 
mal increase in their income during 
the war are now regaining their senses 
and not throwing away their money 
recklessly. Well-to-do people who, as 
a rule, curtailed their expenditures al- 
most from the moment the war start- 
ed, are still living economically, be- 
cause their tax burdens are still ex- 
tremely heavy and not a few of them 
are apprehensive that the war-bred 
boom, now on the wane, may not re- 
vive for a long time. The situation ad- 
mittedly is two-sided. The volume of 
business being done throughout the 
country is still large, except where 
movements of merchandise have been 
crippled by absence of railway facil- 
ities; but because things are not boom- 
ing quite so feverishly as they were 
last year and at the beginning of this 
year, there is a disposition to become 
unduly pessimistic. Everything in this 
life goes by comparison. Compared 
with normal pre-war times, business 
is today very brisk. But compared 
with the palmiest day of the war-blown 
boom, it isn’t, of course, intoxicatingly 
active. And it’s well that it isn’t. 


te gloom being overdone? At least 
it is so prevalent that a little sun- 
shine is welcome. Therefore, read 
this, from President Charles B. Seger, 
of the mammoth United States Rubber 
Co., on returning from a business trip: 
“In going through Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, Michigan, Ohio, Indiana and 


New York, and parts of Canada, every. 
where I met with the same Situation 
that has existed for many months 
Practically ¥ every industrial plant 
seems oversold and to be endeavoring 
to speed up production. In Practically 
no line of industry did I see any mark. 
ed tendency toward contraction. The 
most striking thing I noticed in g0- 
ing through the country was the great 
amount of new building construction, 
You see it on the farms, in the smalj 
towns, and in the large cities. Cer. 
tainly there are no indications, so far 
as the rubber industry is concerned, 
that the present industrial activity 
will not continue uninterruptedly jp 
the coming year.” 


BUSINESS is not likely to become 
tremendously excited over the 
Presidential campaign. Neither Hard- 
ing nor Cox is regarded as a firebrand 
or disturber. In high places appre. 
hension prevailed lest Hiram Johnson 
might be nominated by the Republicans 
and an equally unsettling candidate be 
picked by the Democrats. The busi- 
ness community feels that both can- 
didates are of their own mold, that 
they speak the language of business, 
think along business lines, and under- 
stand the part business plays in a na- 
tion’s prosperity. After the customary 
midsummer dullness, a revival both in 
business and in the security markets 
is looked for by many. Although some- 
what lower prices are expected virtual- 
ly all along the line, few fear that the: 
bottom will fall out of everything. 


ECESSITY is a stern teacher. The 

banks have lately been drawing 
home a few elementary financial les- 
sons to their clients. Says the National 
City Bank of New York: “People are 
prone to confuse the powers of credit 
and capital, to think that the former 
can be substituted for the latter to 
a greater degree than is possible. 
Credit is purchasing power; you can 
buy things with credit but you can- 
not make things with it. Credit is an 
intangible thing, while capital is al- 
ways something tangible, as _ lands, 
buildings, machinery, materials. Credit 
gives mobility to capital, helps to make 
capital available in different ways and 
places, but when it comes to actual 
production nothing can be done with- 
out labor and capital. There 
can be no relief for the credit situa- 
tion except at a lower level of values, 
where less credit will be required to 
handle the business of the country. 
Of course, just as much business can 
be done, just as many goods made and 
distributed, at one level of values as 
another.” 





BEST PUBLISHED 
Keep me on your mailing list, and 
whenever the subscription runs out 
send an invoice to this company and 
we will pass it through for immediate 
payment, as we consider your maga- 
zine the finest business magazine pub- 
lished, and we certainly: would not 
want to do without it. 
HENRY J. BARBOUR, 
Advertising Manager, 
Avery Company. 
Peorlia, Ill. 
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The circulars, booklets, etc. listed 
pelow will be sent free to readers 
of FORBES MAGAZINE. Simply 
check the list, pin it to your let- 
terhead or business ecard, and re- 
turn it to us. 


Goods and Foreign 


American 
Markets 
This is a 12-page booklet describing 
in an interesting manner the present 
trade conditions existing in foreign 
markets. 

Safety Guaranteed at Six Per 
Cent. 

Booklet outlining Prudence Bonds 
and pointing out their ideal invest- 
ment qualities. 

Modern Investment Practice 
Series of two little booklets contain- 
ing information of real value to the 
investor. 


Investment Securities 
Circular describing and analyzing 
timely investment securities. 

The Market Review. 
A weekly outlook and summary of 
business and financial conditions. 


Financial Forecast 
A weekly publication of independent 
opinion issued by a well established 
investment house. 


The Investment Digest 
This is an eight-page bcoklet describ- 
ing and analyzing timely invest- 
ments. 


Financial Conditions in Europe 
Four-page circular describing in a 
most interesting manner the financial 
conditions existing in the principal 
foreign countries, 

Bethlehem Steel “B” 

Newly prepared circular on Bethle- 
hem Steel “B” showing elements of 
value back of common stock and 
other important data. 


Investment Opportunities 
This is a four-page circular analyzing 
and giving lists of stocks and bonds 
considered excellent investment op- 
pcrtunities. 

Five Railroad Bond Investments 
A booklet giving detailed mortgaged 
maps, and describing these bonds— 
the obligation of five of the strongest 
American railroad systems—with in- 
vestment possibilities. 

Pierce Arrow Motor Car Com- 


pany 
Statistical report including organiza- 
tions, history, property, production, 


earning and market possibilities. 

Expert German Investment Ser- 
vice 
A service of value to holders of Ger- 
man Securities, rendered free of 
charge. 

Investor’s Guide 
A list of greatly diversified bonds, 
shcrt term notes and preferred stocks 
selected by a long-established com- 
pany. 

The Bache Review 
A four-page weekly treating edi- 
torially in condensed form the events 
of the times as they affect the busi- 
ness and financial situation. 

General Motors 
Special circular on the newest de- 
velopments in General Motors. 

Getting the Most for 
Money 
A bockiet on this important subject 
issued by a long-established statis 
tical organization. 

The Stockholder and His Bank 
A little get-acquainted booklet show- 
ing What real banking service means 
to the depositor. 

Eisemann Magneto Corporation 
(Manufacturers of high-tension mag- 
netos.) 

Circular describing the 7% cumula- 
tive sinking fund Preferred stock of 
this company. 

Belgian Bonds 
Special circular on this subject show- 
11g possibilities of these bonds as an 
investment. 


THE BUREAU OF 
FINANCIAL LITERATURE 


3. C. Forbes Publishing Company, Ino. 
Broadway New York, N. Y. 


Your 
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FORBES 


Clearing-House of Ideas from 


Progressive Companies 


Making Business Better and Business Men Better 
to Work With 


How are the most progressive companies in America going about the 
task of getting closer to their workers? How are they stimulating their 
employees to do brain-work as well as brawn-work for their company? 
How do they bring to the attention of the sales force new wrinkles? To 
accomplish this and a hundred other helpful objects, company magazines, 
or house organs, are now being issued all over the country. “Forbes” 
acts as a clearing-house for the national dissemination of the best ideas 
promulgated in these publications. Suitable contributions are solicited. 


A Business Is Like an 
Army 


HOMAS E. WILSON, the famous 

risen-from-the-ranks packer, likens 
a business to an army in that “Success 
depends upon individuals.” In “The 
Wilsonian,” a sprightly publication 
“for and by the employees of Wilson 
& Co.,” he has this rousing message: 

All the enthusiasm surrounding the 
preparation of a country going to war; 
the enlistment of men, the accumula- 
tion of supplies, transporting of men, 
guns, ammunition, foods; digging of 
trenches, scouting and spying—all of 
these things, and numerous others, are 
for the sole purpose of preparing 
everyone for the important “zero 
hour.” 

If but a single person in a long chain 
of events in the preparation for this 
important hour should fail to do his or 
her part the success of that “zero 
hour” would suffer. 


Failure of anyone along the line de- 
prives the front line boys of complete 
support, and any failure on their part 
reacts back along the entire line, weak- 
ening the morale of the entire organ- 
ization. 

. There is a striking similarity be- 
tween the necessities and plans. of an 
army and those of a modern business. 
Everything that is done in and about a 
business organization, all of the hustle 
and bustle and preparation for the 
daily battle is done so that when the 
daily start is made we may all be found 
ready and willing to lend every sup- 
port to our front line troops who must 
go out and overcome obstacles of all 
sorts. 

The president of the company and 
the newest employee each have import- 
ant parts to perform. No matter how 
new the employee, nor how unimport- 
ant his position may seem, its import- 
ance is considered and reckoned -when 
the organization is taken as a whole. 


Pa 


Business must likewise have its staff ‘ 


officers, its manufacturing and supply. 


depots, its transportation facilities and 
its concentrations of supplies and men 
at strategic points to obtain best re- 
sults. 

Business uses ammunition formed of 
its products and the quality and ser- 
vice back of and part of those products; 
its salesmen are its front line trench 
soldiers, who depend for their supplies 
upon the men back in the factories and 
shops. The front line men depend en- 
tirely upon co-operation all along the 
line so they may be supported as they 
‘are entitled to be. : 

Should anyone, anywhere along the 
line, fail to perform their duty there 
is going to be a certain degree of fail- 
ure resulting somewhere in the final 
battle. 

When the starting hour of business 
or the “zero hour” of a battle comes, 
all should be ready to keep the front 


line trenches supplied. In the case of 
business, the salesmen, who are the 
soldiers, must have a continuous sup- 
ply of material, so that when the bar- 
rage of quality, fair prices, service and 
advertising is laid down they can ad- 
vance, knowing the barrage will not 
stop because someone failed to do their 
duty. 


When To Go 


HIS little article, from the “Mila- 

paco News,” published by the Mil- 
waukee Lace Paper Company, contains 
a valuable tip to salesmen and others 
whose business it is to call on people: 

A successful business man said that 
one of the rules he made for himself 
early in life was that in a business con- 
versation he would never allow the 
other man to be the first to indicate 
that the conversation was over; he in- 
variably made it a practice to be the 
first to rise the moment the. business 
was stated. He was, therefore, never 
dismissed even by indication. 

This golden rule—and it is a golden 
one—is commended to every woman 
whose affairs bring her to a man’s of- 
fice. Very few persons know, as the old 
saying has it, “when to get out.” This 
is not only true of women, but it is 
also true of men; it is a common and 
grievous fault and works havoc with a 
kusy man’s time. With a man there 
is no excuse for overstaying the time 
necessay to a brief explanation of the 
business that brings him to another 
man. 

Every man should understand this 
golden rule in business, and not to be 
warned by the polite picking up of a 
pencil, or a pen, or paper, or a glance 
at the desk, that his visit is considered 
at an end. The time to get out of a 
man’s office is the moment that you 
have presented your errand to him, 


-briefly and to the point, and when he 


has given his answer. 

Be always the first to rise or to give 
the indication that you realize the 
conversation is over; never permit the 
business man the chance to indicate 
even by the politest gesture that you 
have reached the end of your time, and 
he wishes that you would leave his 
office. 





Under a new plan, Libby, McNeill & 
Libby employees may purchase from 
10 to 50 shares of company 10% stock 
at $10 (par) per share. Purchasers 
must pay at the rate of $1 per week 
for every ten shares, and payment must 
be completed at end of two years. 


* * * 


Longshoremen in Seattle have form- 
ed a cooperative stevedoring company, 
which proposes to eliminate the water- 
front middleman and load and unload 
vessels at a rate 25 per cent. under 
that charged by private concerns. 








What Keeps 


You From 
Success ? 


What’s holding you back from 
being the man or woman you want 
to be? What’s keeping you from 
making money .and being happy? 


It’s Fear and Lack of Self-Con- 
fidence! 


Try as you will you cannot be 
happy unless you believe in your- 
self! Work like a trojan, and you 
can’t accumulate more than a bare . 
living—unless you believe in your- 
self! 


The men who win—the men who 
lead—the men who get there, BE- 
LIEVE IN THEMSELVES. They 
have conquered Fear and they have 
built up a superb Self-Confidence. 
What they have done YOU can do. 


How To Build 
Self-Confidence 


By NAPOLEON HILL 


Tells you how. This book, by the 
Editor of Hiti’s Gotpen RuLE mag- 
azine, tells you how to build up in 
yourself the first essential to suc- 
cess—Self-Confidence. In a brief, 
scientific treatise, yet in simple, easy- 
to-understand terms, he tells you 
just HOW to go about it—just 
WHAT to do—to overcome FEAR 
and to develop in yourself those 
qualities of Courage and Initiative, 
Originality and Self-Faith which 
will lift you out of the ranks of 
that great mass we call Followers 
and put you up in the front row 
with that select few we call 
LEADERS. 


Leadership comes only through 
supreme belief in self. This book 
shows you HOW to develop that 
belief. 


“How to Build Self-Confidence” 
is not for sale. It can be secured 
ONLY in connection with a year’s 
subscription to H1ti’s GoLpEN RULE 
magazine at the regular price of 
$2.00 per year. It is printed in handy 
booklet form, to just fit the pocket. 
Easy to carry and study going to 
work or during the noon hour. 


Sign and mail the following pass- 
port to power and progress, NOW. 





HILL’S GOLDEN RULE 
MAGAZINE, 
149 W. Ohio St., Chicago, III. 


Enclosed find $2.00 for one year’s 
subscription to H1tt’s GoLtpEN RULE 
magazine, beginning with...... ae 
....issue, together with the power- 
building book, “How to Build Self- 
Confidence.” 
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What return 
do you get 


for your savings? 
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or our Book F.G.B.-23; 
for 88-F.M., which gives details 
Instalment Plan and i 
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Investment Securities 


43 Exchange Place New York 
Telephone 8800-16 Hanover 
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Skelley Oil 


Recent official report 
by this company 
shows that expansion 
has been at unusual 
rate. 


Earnings have dou- 
bled in last eight 
months. Present en- 
larged drilling cam- 
paign should result in 
further increased 
earnings. 

Complete data available . 
by asking for circular 167. 


M:S'WOLFE 2 Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1906 








Phone ‘Broad 25 




















» Cities Service 
Company 


7% 
Series C Debentures 


Interest requirements be- 
| ing earned 11 times over. 
l] Convertible into Cities 
Service Company Com- 
‘mon and Preferred stocks 
on attractive basis. 
Market value of stocks 
Junior to the Debentures 
more than five times prin- 
cipal amount of outstand- 
ing debentures. 


Yield 7.45% 


Plus common stock 
dividend accumulations 


Circular K on Request 


Henry L. Doherty 
& Company 


Bond Department 
6@ Wall Street New York 
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WALL STREET POINTERS 





oOo has been generally bear- 
ish on the motor stocks for some 
time, but leaders in the industry do 
not appear to be worried as to the 
outlook. Various companies have re- 
cently declared that no reduction in 
cutput has been made or is in contem- 
plation. The Willys Export Corpora- 
tion, which handles all foreign busi- 
ness of the Willys-Overland Co., re- 
ports that the demand for cars for 
export is sufficient to absorb 40 per 
cent. of Willys-Overland’s output. But 
owing to the strong continued domes- 
tic demand no such proportion is 
available for export. Recently six 
train loads of Overland cars were con- 
signed from Toledo to embarkation 
points, constituting the largest ship- 
ment of automobiles for export ever 
made. May export shipments were 431 
freight car loads, and June about 470. 
In 1919 the enormous demand for all 
sorts of motor vehicles kept automo- 
bile companies busier than at any other 
time in their history, and the result 
was that almost 2,000,000 cars and 
trucks were produced, an increase of 
100,000 over the figures for 1917, which 
was the best previous year. It has been 
estimated that 1920 earnings of the 
leading motor stocks will compare with 
1919 results as follows, the first figures 
representing estimated earnings for 
1920: Chandler, $35.00, $26.91; General 
Motors, $7.00, $3.64; Pierce-Arrow, 
$8.80, $6.75; Studebaker, $28.50, $28.54; 
Willys-Overland, $6.60, $0.06. Stude- 
baker’s earnings for 1920 are based on 
600,000 shares, as compared with 450,000 
shares outstanding in 1919, and Gen- 
eral Motors earnings are figured for 
both years on the basis of the new no- 
par-value shares. 
4 * 
MONG the motors, far-seeing 
people are discriminating in favor 
of the companies which manufacture a 
good proportion of trucks, the idea 
being that while the demand for pas- 
senger cars may fluctuate widely in 
months and years to come, there will 
for a number of years be a very con- 
sistent demand for trucks. Such truck 
company stocks as Bethlehem Motors 
and Republic Motor and also White 
Motor, General Motors and Pierce- 
Arrow have recently been favored for 
this reason. 
* * * 
Stee late Henry C. Frick was a 
shrewd investor. The total value 
of Mr. Frick’s estate at the time of his 
death was estimated at approximately 
$127,500,000, of which about $50,000,000 
was invested in real estate and art 
collections, and the balance in invest- 
ment securities. The five largest indi- 
vidual investment holdings were rail- 
road stocks, and four of these were 
old-line standard rails. There were 
some 85,000 shares of Norfolk & West- 
ern Railway common, 77,000 shares of 
Atchison common, 47,000 shares of Chi- 
cago & Northwestern common, and 
46,000. shares of Pennsylvania, along 
with 21,000 shares of Missouri Pacific 
common and preferred stocks. It is 
significant that Mr. Frick held more 
Norfolk & Western than anything else, 
and Norfolk & Western, it will be 
found, has made a new high record 
every year recently when there has 
been any kind of a bull market in 
railroad stocks. He evidently chose 
his investments for future as well as 
present value. At one time Mr. Frick 
owned 86,000 shares of Pennsylvania 
when it was selling above par, but he 


knew when to sell investment stocks 
as well as when to buy them, for he 
disposed of nearly half of his hold- 


ings. It is very interesting to note 
that Mr. Frick, who was one of the 
powerful interests in the Steel Corpor- 
ation, had sold most of his immense 
holdings of the corporation’s common 
stock when it was paying 17 per cent. 
annually in dividends. At the time of 
his death he had only 2,101 shares of 
U. S. Steel common. 
* * * 
I NVESTMENT bargains are quite of- 
ten indicated by the percentage of 
earnings per share to the selling price 
of the stock. Dividends, which are 
oftén misleading if not well covered, 
do not figure in such calculations. 
Based on its “earnings yield,” Chesa- 
peake & Ohio is one of the most attrac- 
tive of the rails, as indicated earnings 
are at the rate of more than 21 per 
cent..on the quoted value of the stock, 
as compared with about 10% per cent. 
for Union Pacific. 
* * * 
MERICAN LOCOMOTIVE is an- 
other equipment stock which is 
finding favor because of its strong as- 
set position and earnings outlook. The 
excess current assets of this company 
—practically all in United States and 
Canadian Government securities—total 
$35,686,011. 
of the total outstanding capital stock, 
and after allowing for $100 a share on 
the preferred stock, leaves more than 
$42 a share for the common. The net 
value of the company’s fixed assets 
figures out the equivalent of an addi- 
tional $162 a share on the common 
stock. Last year’ American Locomo- 
tive earned nearly $31 a share on its 
common stock, while its average earn- 
ing power for the past ten years has 
been slightly more than $13 a share 
annually on the common stock, so that 
the current dividend of $6 annually ap- 
pears to be amply secured. The 
American Locomotive Company along 
with many other industrial concerns, 
has, however, been suffering from the 
effects of the “outlaw” railway strikes. 
The company has plenty of business on 
its books but has had to face a short- 
age of labor and material, so that re- 
cently it has been operating at only 
about 40 per cent. of capacity. And in 
the first quarter of the year very lit- 
tle more than the preferred dividend 
was earned. But once the rail wage 
question is settled and railroad con- 
gestion is ended, the company will be 
in shape to run full blast again, and 
when railroad freight rates are ad- 
justed to conform with the intentions 
of the Transportation act there will be 
more of new business than for many 
years past. It is the longer outlook 
that market operations in this stock 
seems most likely to favor. 
* * * 


S. FOOD PRODUCTS, once the 

e Distillers Corporation, is under- 

stood to be sharing in the big profits 

now accruing to manufacturers of de- 

natured alcohol, and this stock has 

joined in the upward movement along 
with Industrial Alcohol. 





Merrill, Lynch & Company announce 
the appointment of A. W. Macdonald 
as manager of their Commercial Paper 
Department. 

+ 2-2 

The Guaranty Trust Company re- 
ports total deposits of $674,525,852 and 
resources of $907,169,457. 
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WE RECOMMEND 


Eisemann Magneto 


Corporation 
Pref. & Com. Shares 


as attractive investment, 


The Eisemann is one of the oldest 
and largest manufacturers of mag. 
netos in the United States. 


call CE ae 4 
Eisemann Magnetos are standard 
equipment used by 167 manufg. 


turers of Trucks, Tractors, Marine 
and Gas Engines, including 


GENERAL MOTORS NASH CO, 
AUTO CAR CO. WHITE Co. 
- GARFORD CO. FEDERAL Co. 


Earnings 6 times Preferred 
Dividend and about $20 per 
share on Common 


Circular F-1 and Price 
on Application 


M°Clure, Jones & Reed 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


115 Broadway New York 
Telephone: Rector 7662 











This is within $14,400,000 





Send for Circular T-6. 


TD-NOLL & COMPANY 
170 Broadway NY. __- 











Correspondence 


Invited 


We invite correspondence on 
Stock Market commitments ond 
all investment subjects. 


E. W. Wagner & Co. 


Established 1887, Chicago 


33 NewStreet 972%" New York 








Stocks—Bonds 


Foreign Securities 
Foreign Exchanges 


Morton Lechndoail & Co. 


42 Broad Street, New York 
Chicago Detroit Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
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TAMMERIN 








mered himself for twenty years eo bedly be 
eould hardly talk, originator of The Bogue 
Unit Method for Restoring Perfect Speech 
and Founder of The Bogue Institute for 
8 and 8 (Founded 1901), 
an Institution with national patronage ender 
by the medical profession, has written a 288-pase ver 
telling how he himself. Contains definite d 
authoritative information. Sent anywhere to reotn 
Forbes Magazine for 25 cents coin or stamps 0 
postage and mailing. Address 
BENJAMIN N. BOQUE, President 
2607 Bogue Bullding, indianapoils, indiana 
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MEN MAKING MARK 











THEODORE GARDNER SMITH 
Vice-President, Central Union Trust Company 
of New York 


HEODORE GRADNER SMITH, 

though born in Chelsea, Mass., in 
1869, is not an Easterner. He could, if 
he wished to support his right to be 
known as a Westerner, call forth the 
time-honored jest of the Irishman, 
born during a temporary stay of his 
parents in London, who defended his 
claim to Irish nativity by asking the— 
somewhat categorical—question, “If 
kittens were born in an oven would 
they: be called biscuits?” 

Mr. Smith, who is the latest West- 
erner to answer the call of the Eastern 
banking world, went to Colorado with 
his parents in 1881, when he was only 
12. So that all of his education, train- 
ing, and experience have stamped him 
with the characteristics of the West- 
erner. He has just accepted the senior 
vice-presidency of the Central Union 
Trust Company of New York, an office 
which had been vacant since George W. 
Davison succeeded the late James N. 
Wallace as president. 

In the business of banking, perhaps 
more than in any other field, friend- 
ships carry great weight. Mr. Smith 
has to a very notable degree the ability 
to make friends, to add continually to 
his long list of acquaintances, and to 
Strengthen his powers as a business 
getter by the winning methods of the 
“good mixer.” When the Central 
Union annoanced Mr. Smith’s appoint- 
ment to the first vice-presidency, there 
came from all parts of the country west 
of the Mississippi a flood of telegrams 
and letters congratulating the institu- 
tion on its acquisition. 

Of course, his ability to make friends 
has not been solely responsible for 
his rise. Mr. Smith is known as a 
hard worker, with a well-developed 
sense of responsibility; the kind of 
man whom you would feel when you 
first met him—and the impression 


would be deepened into conviction as 
your acquaintance grew—would al- 
ways do the right thing at the right 
time in spite of any obstacle that might 
be placed in his way. In short, he is 
the kind of a man who “always deliv- 
ers the goods.” He has a great fund 
of hard-headed commonsense that came 
into the world with him in Chelsea and 
thrived wonderfully in the West. 

Mr. Smith, in leaving the presidency 
of the International Trust Company of 
Denver, comes to New York with a rec- 
ord of solid achievement in the capital 
of Colorado, having served his appren- 
ticeship under the late David M. Mof- 
fat, president of the First National 
Bank of Denver, whose lifework was 
closely associated with the develop- 
ment of railroading in the West. 

Mr. Smith had no more than the or- 
dinary schooling, but he got the most 
out of it, graduating from the East 
Denver High School with high honors 
in the class of 1888. Obtaining employ- 
ment in the First National Bank of 
Denver, he won rapid promotion to 
official rank, with steady advancement 
following. In 1908, at the request of 
Mr. Moffat, he became vice-president 
of the International Trust Company, 
affiliated with the First National Bank, 
and in January, 1919, was elected its 
president. By 

During the years 1915 and 1916 the 
Colorado Bankers’ Association mani- 
fested their opinion of Mr. Smith’s 
personality and character by making 
him their president. He has alio been 
very active in the affairs of the Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Association, and at the 
present time is a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the trust company 
section and a member of the executive 
council for the State of Colorado. Mr. 
Smith is also a director in a number of 
important Western corporations. 








the white hot “juice” 
you want, when you 
want it—and every time! 


don’t take ignition for granted— 


it’s the heart of the engine 


more and more are dependabilit:: and economy 
big things whether you’re thinking trucks, passen- 


ger cars, tractors— 


and the “mag” is the simplest, most econom- 
ical, the absolutely dependable form of ignition. 


ignition is the heart of the engine. 


You want 


ignition that won’t lie down—the Eisemann 
“Mag”—the pioneer high-tension “mag.” 


THE EISEMANN MAGNETO CORPORATION 
32 Thirty-third Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Detroit ’ 





Chicago 


© 1920, T.E.M.C. 

















When Funds 
Are Already Employed 


There are times when substantial in- 
vestors, finding their funds already 
largely employed ,can take advantage 
of an investment offering by buying on 


the Partial Payment Plan. 


We invite inquiries from those who are 
not familiar with its terms. 


Ask for Booklet V-I. 


JOHN MUIR & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


61 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK 









































To the Man Who Has 
Made Money 


It is harder to save it than to make it. 
Why? 

Because success in making money may 
cause you to relax the judgment and 
caution that acquired it. 

Adversity stimulates the faculties, but 
prosperity, unless one is very careful, 
obscures the vision. 

Take at least some of your money and 
put it where no one else can take it— 
in PRUDENCE-BONDS, backed by 
first-mortgages on income-earning real 
estate, paying 6%, and guaranteed as 
to interest and principal by our entire 
resources. 


WE PAY THE 4% NORMAL FEDERAL INCOME TAX 
Send for Booklet F.M.-1 


REALTY ASSOCIATES 
INVESTMENT CORPORATION 


162 Remsen St., Brooklyn Phone: Main 6480 
31 Nassau St., New York Phone: Rector 2181 


PRUDENCE-BONDS ARE ISSUED IN DE- 
NOMINATIONS OF $100, $500 AND $1,000. 


GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Trustees of This Issue 
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SUCCESS comes to who want it! And only to those. The chief thing is wanting it 

What looks like LUCK is ninety times out of every hundred the result of fust plain 

others never @ man es single meal. The simple rule for success is the rule ef common 

sense. Take @ little inventory of yourself and then go to work. Worrying about the future only 

means that you are afraid to meet it. po Ma Ra Ee KNOW the right read aad 
can on it undisturbed. You can find the right by reading 
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Personal Efficiency 


In thirty plain talks, filled with straight common sense, are simple rules that camnet help inspire 
the man or woman who wants to find a new interest in life It will shew you how te begin 
end it show how you can keep going. The man who starts will never want to look back. 
day is a NEW day, with better prospects, greater self respect, broader vision, higher ideals. Keys 
to Success is full of practical ideas. 
ee | J), eee 
I want to get on right road to success. Pil send me Mr. Forbes’ book, KEYS TO SUCCESS 
five days’ approval. If I decide to keep it, I will send you $2.00. Otherwise I will return { 
you at the end af five Gegs and you will cancel the charen ain 
NQM@ .cccccccccccccccccce Deanabacosedcececsngesocapescenesecesecscccccencccececedecdscctcccceccence 
I a phd dad enbdhdnkeneheeobdnsnscccctsnn0eene6seseeseniccsecsccccccsncs 

















CARL H, PFORZHEIMER & CO. 
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1 Securing Profits | || 
ISSUES D EPENDS upon ion! 
matic reduction of} 
risk. 
j 
magpie x tng by secur- 
ing reliable, biased in- 
INFORMATION permeation | "Secendine 
ow to apply it t 
ON OIL jown goeliama. vei aad ¥ 
SECURITIES ' Just send jor Bulletin BH-715, ' 
Gand our Booklet ‘7 URNING| 


For the purpose of keeping in- 
vestors advised we issue book- 
lets on the Standard Oil issues 
and the independent oil 
stocks; also a weekly sum- 
mary, which may be had on 
request. 


‘OPPORTUNITIES INTO 
!‘PROFITS’ which outlines a 
plan that has helped many to! 
financial success. (both free) 


American Institute 
of Finance 


15 Beacon Street soston : 





Dealers in Standard Oil Securities 
25 BROAD ST. 
Phones 4860-1-2-3-4 Broad 
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Opportunities for Investor 


Preferred Stocks of Equipment and Stee] 


Concerns Have Big Earning Power 


M ANY munition companies which 
waxed exceedingly prosperous 
during the war have since lapsed into 
a semi-moribound state. The equip- 
ment companies were not out-and-out 
munition companies, but they handled 
millions of dollars of munitions busi- 
ness and reaped commensurate profits. 
They had seen many lean years just 
before the war, but their plants had 
been kept in first class condition and 
they had held on part-time the many 
skilled mechanics essential to their 
plant organizations. The coming of 
war orders was simply a fortuitous 
turn in their circumstances. They made 
the most of it; and now, with the war 
business completed, these concerns face 


ous stocks, under the heading “Earp. 
ings Record,” the number of years he: 
ing given in the first column and the 
average earnings in the second. 

In the case of American steel Foyp. 
dries, the preferred stock, of which *. 
481,300 is outstanding, was authorized 
in 1919, so that there is no record of 
earnings on this stock over a periog 
of years. The company has, however 
a record of 8.69 per cent. average py 
ings on $17,184,000 common stock oye; 
a period of ten years, so that the 7 per 
cent. cumulative dividend on the ney 
preferred seems to be well assured, 

The American Car & Foundry (o, 
has no funded debt, and the company 
is so well bulwarked as to assets that 








Equipment and Independent Steel Preferred Stocks 


American Car & Powndry: <. .. .s60280. 
American LocomopQiwec22. ©. siséssecapes< 
American Steel Foundries............. 
Bethlehem Steel 8 per cent. preferred. 
Pressed Steel Cae i5.0ic cosine eaten wrest 


Totals... 





*Preferred stock authorized in 191% 





Earnings record Price % 
$ Dividend yrs. % average about return 
7 n.c. 10 21.91 109 64 
7cum. 10% 20.03 99 7.1 
7cum. *1 45.59 88 8.0 
8cum. 3 65.41 108 74 
7 we. 10 16.75 100 7.0 
7cum. 10 23.40 96 7.3 
$43 600 7.1 








a further long period of demand in 
their legitimate manufacturing line. 

There is no longer any doubt as to 
the equipment needs of the railroads. 
Railroad operating authorities and car 
and locomotive building authorities 
have come forward with estimates as 
to the thousands of locomotives and 
the tens of thousands of freight cars 
needed to keep the arteries of trade 
flowing freely. The Government has 
loaned some $125,000,000 to the rail- 
roads to enable them to fill their im- 
mediate requirements, and substantial 
increases in freight rates which are 
soon to come will furnish funds for 
further purchases. If the railroads are 
to bring their rolling stock up to a 
satisfactory state, there will be suffi- 
cient business to keep the equipment 
plants of the country working to ca- 
pacity for two or three years—perhaps 
even longer. 

The equipment companies, greatly 
strengthened as to assets and surplus 
accounts by their large war profits, are 
practically free from funded debt, so 
that their stock capitalization stands 
to benefit directly from further profits. 
Along with the equipments, the steel 
companies, which will be called upon to 
furnish the raw materials for the man- 
ufacture of cars and locomotives, will 
benefit largely through the filling of 
the deferred requirements of the rail- 
roads. Like the equipments, the steel 
companies were also war prosperous, 
and now that the war is over they have 
deferred requirements, others than 
those of the railroads, to meet. 

In the accompanying table there are 
listed three preferred stocks of equip- 
ment concerns, and three preferred is- 
sues of independent steel corporations. 
They are now quoted on an average 
basis to yield 7.1 per cent. on the in- 
vestment. Ten shares of each of these 
stocks may be purchased for a total of 
$6,000, upon which annual dividends 
would amount to $430, at the present 
rates of payment. The table shows the 
developed earning power of the vari- 


the common stock has a book value of 
over $200 a share, after allowing for 
the $30,000,000 preferred stock at par. 
While the ten-year average earnings 
on the preferred stock have been about 
22 per cent., in recent years actual 
earnings have amounted to between 3 
and 40 per cent. on this issue. Net 
working capital at the close of the last 
fiscal year was $37,114,278, and the com- 
pany had nearly $49,000,000 in cash, Lib- 
erty Bonds, and Government certifi- 
cates of indebtedness. The company’s 
plants have an annual capacity of 125,00 
freight cars, for which there is such an 
urgent demand to-day, and it also man- 
ufactures passenger cars, car wheels, 
axles, journal bearings, malleable and 
grey-iron castings, etc. 

The American Locomotive Co. has 
only about $2,000,000 of funded debt, 
outstanding against constituent com- 
panies. The common stock of the com- 
pany has an equity valued at more 
than $200 a share, after allowing for 
the $25,000,000 preferred stock at pat. 
At the close of 1919, net working capi- 
tal amounted to $35,686,011, and the 
company had nearly $30,000,000 in cash 
and Government securities. The com- 
pany is engaged in the building and 
repairing of railroad cars as well as in 
the manufacture of locomotives. Earn- 
ings on the preferred stock amounted 
to nearly 38 per cent. last year. 

The American Steel Foundries Co. 
manufactures cast iron car wheels, 
bolsters for freight cars, brake beams 
and springs, and railway steel castings 
of every description. While it does not 
manufacture complete railway equip- 
ment, this company always shares 1 
any pronounced activity in the equip- 
ment business. At the close of 1919 
the company had net working capital 
of $17,595,415. The common stock, which 
was split up into shares of $33 1-3 part 
value early last year, has a book value 
of $62.30 a share, after allowing for the 
par value of the $8,941,951 7 per cent. 
cumulative preferred stock. 

Bethlehem Steel 8 per cent. cumula- 
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ferred stock is preferred as to 
is over the 7 per cent. preferred 
he common stocks, and it is con- 
at any time into the class 3" 


tive Pp! 
divide 
and t 
yertible & 
stock at $115. It shares pari-passu 
with the 7 per cent. preferred in a dis- 
tribution of assets. As to earning 
this stock actually occupies 
lly the same position held by 
inal $30,000,000 of Bethlehem 
Steel’s stock capitalization ($15,000,000 
preferred, and $15,000,000 common) 
which was outstanding when the war 
began. in the past two years earnings 
have amounted to more than 51 per 
cent. annually on the $30,000,000 8 per 
ent. cumulative preferred stock. At 
of 1919 the company had net 
working capital of $88,638,254, while 
cash and Government securities 
amount to nearly $47,000,000. 

There is only $12,500,000 7 per cent. 
non-cumulative preferred stock of the 
Pressed Steel Car Co. outstanding, and 
as the company is planning to retire 
this issue and there is no fixed redemp- 
tion figure, it is believed that holders 
stand to receive very liberal treatment 
whenever the managers of the com- 
pany are ready to go ahead with their 
plans for recapitalization. The com- 
pany manufactures passenger, freight 
and street cars, pressed steel trucks, 
holsters, frames, center plates, and 
pressed steel equipments, appliances 
and specialties for railway cars, etc. 
\t the close of 1919, net working capi- 
tal amounted to $8,064,537, and there 
were net tangible assets applicable to 
the common stock outstanding to $215 
4 share, after allowing for the prefer- 
red stock at par. 

Republic Iron & Steel has only $14,- 
093,000 consolidated funded debt, as 
compared with “cost of properties” 
carried in the balance sheet at $90.673,- 
5308. There is $25,000,000 per cent. cu- 
mulative preferred stock outstanding, 
upon which earnings have varied wide- 
ly in recent years, amounting to only 
856 per cent. in 1919, as against 31.17 
per cent. in 1918, and 63.42 per cent. in 
1917. The company is in a strong fi- 
nancial position, however, with net 
working capital of about $24,000,000, 
and the ‘dividend on the preferred 
stock appears to be fairly well assured 
for a number of years to come. For 
the first quarter of the current year 
there was notable improvement in 
earnings, preferred and common divi- 
dends being covered about twice over 
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How Leo Feist Built Huge Business 


to make the cost per sign a _ few 
cents less, had bought tremendous 
quantities which couldn’t be used. I re- 
membered that, and the buyer of Leo 
Feist, Inc., is saving me money because 
I tried to save other people’s money when 
I was‘working for them. Then that same 
basement was all clogged up with wast- 
age. In my off days I cleaned it up, 
and used it for a store-room. Next I 
cleaned out the store-room and made it 
a stockroom. And now in my building, 
where we need space, the sub-basement is 
as clean and useful as. the main floor. 
Everything you do as an employee comes 
back to you when you become an em- 
ployer. I didn’t think of that while I 
was doing my work, but I do now. 

“Once, in a burst of generosity, the 
head of the house where I was salesman, 
idea-man, general booster, told me that 
he would permit me to buy stock of the 
company so that I might share in the 
profits. I remember how that appealed 
to me. I didn’t forget—and in my com- 
pany today everybody shares in the 
profits, in a genuine way. I have insti- 
tuted a bonus system based on the num- 
ber of years and the degree of service 
given by each person, from the office-boy 
up to the general manager. If I had a 
$300 bonus those years I was getting 
$6,000 in commissions I’d have been made 
as happy as a prince to know that there 
was appreciation. 

“All these things are recognized now 
by business men as being essential to 
good business. But I had to find them 
out by experience—and experience on the 
employee side of the fence. So there 
you are, for my little sermon.” 

He sat back. 

“But, Mr. Feist, you’ve forgotten to 
say how you went into music and built 
this great business. All this experience 
was in dry-goods and corsets,” I re- 
minded him. 

He laughed: “Question of taste and 
accident getting in—and luck in building,’ 
he said. 

“Oh, that won’t do, won’t do at all,” I 
insisted. 

“Well, if it won’t, I suppose I’ll have 
to tell you. I’ve always loved music— 
couldn’t play myself, you know, but loved 
to sing. At our house we used to have 
the orthodox religious ceremonies which 


(Continued from page 280) 


brought in the beautiful chants. They 
said I had a nice voice. 

“When I was seventeen I wrote a 
song that was performed at Tony Pastor’s 
Theatre—and my, but I was happy! I 
always had a yearning for the theatre; 
it was my great hobby. And when some 
friends wanted to go into the music pub- 
lishing business, I considered it a great 
privilege toehelp. In my spare moments 
I got up advertisements for them, de- 
signed covers, and helped to sell their 
goods. They even published some music 
I wrote. 

“It all was an aid in my business, I 
used to send copies of my song to the 
dry-goods stores and I’d autograph the 
title-pages for the sales-girls, who began 
to look on me as something wonderful, 
being a song-writer and a theatrical man. 
Often I’d go ahead and buy tickets and 
punch them to make them seem like com- 
plimentaries. 

“Well, my boy, writing a little music 
as a hobby and helping out my friends 
got into my bones, and I wanted to do 
more. I slaved nights and holidays. One 
time I wrote a pretty song that I offered 
for nothing to my friends for whom I 
had done so much. They said, ‘Can’t take 
it, Leo. Better make it a hit, and then 
we'll take it.’ 

“T never in all my life felt so deeply 
wounded. It would have been cheap for 
them to have published the song, given’ me 
the sheets for my dry-goods friends, and 
charged it off to advertising. I was so 
badly hurt that I cried. 7 

“I went.ahead and took a desk in an 
office seven by twelve, with an upright 
piano and shelves over it, to put the 
music. Although I had my employer’s 
consent to enter the music publishing 
business, I didn’t resign until I had 
trained my assistants in the corset busi- 
ness to take care of all the trade I had 
developed, so the house didn’t lose a 
single customer. 

“I started out to win. I found that 
my former friends had refused to sell 
their hits to the jobbers if my goods 
were bought and that they had threatened 
to take qway their work from the old 
printer if he took my order. These 
stones in my way only made me fight 
harder. It was this day-and-night fight 
and all the mental torture which con- 
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gress without capital, since capital is 
necessary for the development of a 
nation’s resources. ‘This vast, young, 
potentially rich land needs an enor- 
mous amount of capital for the ade- 
quate development and exploitation of 
its resources and the transportation 
of its products. It is well, therefore, 
that the people who have been spend- 
ing foolishly should sober up and 
strive to save rationally. 

Steady saving will gradually supply 
the millions and billions necessary for 
the improvement of our transporta- 
tion system, for the expansion of in- 
dustry, for the financing of our for- 
eign trade, for acquiring securities of 
foreign countries purchasing heavily 
of our goods, for replenishing the 
liquid resources of banks,and for the 
hundred and one other purposes for 
which capital is necessary. A nation, 
like an individual, is on the wrong 
track when it is indulging in a delirium 
of reckless spending. A policy of rea- 
sonable economy and industry, on the 
other ha@d, leads to gOund, solid pros- 
perity. ¢ 

Finally, the Presidential nominations 


(Continued from page 292) 


have greatly cleared the political out- 
look. While the majority of business 
men count upon the election of Sen- 
ator Harding, they view the Demo- 
cratic candidate with considerable 
equanimity, since he is a _ practical 
business man who understands the su- 
preme: importance of giving business 
fair treatment in order to insure pros- 
perous times. Both candidates are 
looked upon as typical products of the 
business opportunities offered so 
bountifully by this free nation and as 
men who have always been so close 
to the American people and to Amer- 
ican business affairs that neither of 
them is little likely to do anything 
calculated to precipitate economic 
trouble. 

All this being so, is it not logical to 
believe that the disaster predicted by 
some is not likely to materialize dur- 
ing coming months—although a day of 
reckoning for the colossal destruction 
during the World War is, of course, 
to be expected some later day. It is 
impossible to foretell whether the 
downward movement in prices will 
shortly give way to a general recovery 


or whether the readjustment will be 
carried considerably further. As a 
matter of fact, it would be healthier 
and better all round if the price level 
went a little lower rather than higher. 
And there is at least an even chance 
that it will. 

All things considered, the security 
markets are more likely to move up- 
ward than downward when the next 
decided trend sets in. Investors can to- 
day select the very highest grade 
bonds and stocks to yield them any- 
where from 6% to 8 per cent. Such 
bargains will not remain available for 
very long. 





F. J. Lisman & Co., 61 Broadway, New 
York City, members of the New York 
Stock Exchange, are offering an exten- 
sive list of long-term railroad bonds of 
old-established systems yielding from 
7 to 10 per cent. Inquiries are invited. 

os ¢ 


WANTS EVERY ISSUE 
Your publication certainly suits me. 
Be sure not to let my subscription 
lapse. J. L. DEMBY. 
Flint, Mich. 


tributed to my success. 

“We started to go. I didn’t write any 
more. I just tried to get others who 
could write. We had a pianist and | 
induced him to write a cake-walk. He 
called it ‘Echoes of the South,’ because 
echoes of anything was good. But that 
wasn’t my practice. If it’s the style to 
do one sort of thing, I do something 
else. I never imitate. So I called it by 
the name of ‘Smoky Mokes.’ I built 
that from a memory of an old chimney 
sweep of my infant days—his name had 
been Moke, and I tried Moke the Smoke 
and Moke’s Smoke, and finally set on 
Smoky Mokes. At first real bands 
wouldn’t put such a crazy name on their 
programs. But it went over like a shot, 
and it was the biggest hit of the day. In 
1898, that’s when we started. And we've 
kept it up. 

“We paid George M. Coha» $25,000 for 
‘Over There, and we've paid a lot more 
to others for other hits. 

“We have perhaps twelve thousand 
numbers in our catalogue—of which you 
might say that three hundred are staple. 

“In our business we’ve just begun to 
feel its possibilities. We're after fine, 
revolutionary, honest business. We want 
to improve American taste. Of course, we 
are not publishers of classical music. But 
we don’t put out a song that is vulgar, 
suggestive or immoral. I want my music 
to be the sort I can sing to my childrer 
and to my wife. I want my music to 
be the sort of songs I can hear played 
on the lawn out here, in my imagined 
pageants and parades. 

“But if you tell the story of Leo Feist, 
you'll have to put down a lot of it—most 
of it—to luck. Too many fine men who 
try to do great things don’t succeed be- 
cause luck’s agin ’em. Luck’s been with 
me. That’s all.” 

This is Leo Feist as he is, a marvelous 
personality, a big man of his time, a 
creator of fine American business 
methods. 

Taking his advice, I spoke with his as- 
sociates. And you can almost tell it’s a 
Leo Feist office by the smile of the em- 
ployees and their manners. 

Harriet Meyer said she had been work- 
ing for Mr. Feist for eleven years, and 
she’s now in charge of the billing and 
order department and she’s as happy as 
can be. Mr. Feist and Mr. Bitner, the 
general manager, with whom she’s in 
constant contact, are perfect men. You 
can always talk with them, if you want 
to, and they listen. And it’s like a big 
family down there. 

Then there’s Theodore Morse, who's 
the head of the composers. He says it’s 
prestige and class to be associated with 
Feist, for Feist’s name means honesty and 
straight dealing. He took the bunk out 
of music-publishing. When he gives a 
royalty report to an author, he says, “my 
books are open for inspection.” And 
when he can send a big royalty check, 
he’s happier than when it’s a small one. 

Hoffman, Mr. Feist’s secretary, who 
knows him better than any other of the 
employees, says: “Feist’s heart is bigger 
than his body. He’s the whitest man I 
know. It inspires one to be connected 
with him.” 
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your famous book, “Men Who Are 
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HE keen competition in the field 

of international trade nowhere 
finds more interesting expression than 
among American banks. Producers, 
manufacturers, distributors are not 
less active than formerly, but just now 
it is the bank which is making the 
most substantial contribution to this 
cause. 

Just why is not easy to explain. The 
theory that banking service in foreign 
trade is demanded by the requirements 
of competition between banks will 
account for a part of it; but after the 
fullest allowance has been made for 
this feature, there remains a wide mar- 
gin unaccounted for, a margin which it 
would seem must come under the head 


FORBES 


Banks’ New Plan to Help Business 


Spending Fortunes to Facilitate Foreign Trading— 
Closer Ties Are Formed 


of a more or less voluntary contribu- 
tion by banks in the interest of a cause 
which they consider important beyond 
any purely selfish consideration of 
merely getting business. 

May it not be that business men and 
bankers alike are beginning to appre- 
ciate the importance of the bank in 
business, all business, to see that the 
arbitrary distinctions between business 
and banking as we knew them only a 
few years ago are unsound, unprofit- 
able and unjustified, viewed from. the 
standpoint of best: interest of either 
the bank or the business house? May 
it not be that both of them have made 
the discovery that it pays to get to- 
gether, that the banker has learned 


that his introduction into business ac- 
tivities as a last-gasp, forlorn hope 
proposition, gives him but slight op- 
portunity to be helpful and serves no 
important purpose for business? May 
it not be that the business man has 
acquired a new idea concerning the 
bank and the banker, that he has found 
that the smoothest sailing in business 
waters is possible only when his finan- 
cial problems are constantly subjected 
to the judgment of financial experts? 
And may it not be also that he has 
found it is wise to talk with his banker 
frequently about his plain, ordinary, 
everyday business problems, even 
those which seem to have no neces- 
sary reference to banking? 

In any event banking and business 
have been drawn wonderfully close to 
each other in recent years. An entire- 
ly new class of relationship seems to 
have been established. And _ the 
strangest part of it all is that both 
parties to the new arrangement seem 

















Your Money’s Idle Hours 


Because of the increased burden which war and resulting 
economic disarrangements have placed upon the dollar, 
quicker turn-over of working capital is a most important 
factor in the financing of every business. 


Payment of higher interest rates will not always secure fut.ds. 
In a situation where larger amounts are required for handling 
individual transactions and restriction of loan may be necessary 
to provide for essential activities, ‘‘side-tracked credits’’ are 
doubly undesirable. 


A measure of relief comes when deliveries and collections 
are speeded up by reducing delays which even under norma: 
conditions are often allowed to clog the processes of trade. 
To this relief, the Irving contributes by direct collections 
everywhere in America and by tracing shipments, notifying 
consignees of arrivals and presenting drafts by messenger 
daily in all parts of Manhattan. 





The straight line to results 
is the unfailing rule of Irving specialized service. 


IRVING NATIONAL BANK 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 




















to like it, seem to feel that it is 
while, that it is quite the natura] and 
proper thing. The average business 
man seems to include among his |iye 
current business assets the possipjj 
ties of service which his bank can pro. 
vide. “Put it up to the bank,” to him 
suggests the solution of many a vexed 
business problem which, in the absence 
of this new banker-business man re. 
lationship would be exceedingly dif. 
ficult to handle. 

The banker, too, seems to be acting 
most cheerful under the new di. 
pensation. His scrambling to secur 
from all possible sources information 
and points of view which may serve as 
the basis of his business service to the 
public, when viewed in the light of the 
banking theories of former years, ap- 
pears almost amusing. One bank re. 
ports that in the course of one year jt; 
officers covered more than sixty nop. 
banking conventions in different parts 
of the country, that in the same period 
the institution was represented on the 
programs of more than thirty of these 
conventions, and that in all but a few 
cases the subjects treated were busj- 
ness subjects rather than those in any 
essential way realted to the conven. 
tional functions of banking. This bank 
also reports that its people are defin- 
itely instructed that when in attend- 
ance at these business conventions the 
affairs of the bank shall be strictly 
tabooed, and that business getting for 
the bank shall be left entirely out of 
the case. 

The purpose of the bank in these 
conventions is easily understood. The 
requirements of customer service de- 
‘mand that a wide scope of business 
information be included in the bank's 
equipment. Unfortunately, this infor- 
mation cannot be secured through in- 
spirational means: so it becomes nec- 
essary to get out and dig for it. And 
for this process business conventions 
form an almost ideal field. 

Quite naturally, this intimate service 
relationship between the business con- 
cern and the bank finds strongest ex- 
pression in these fields of banking and 
business in which the need for infor- 
mation is greatest—or, we might say, 
the fields in which the business con- 
cern’s need for information is greatest. 
This, of course, points directly to for- 
eign trade, a field which to most of 
our American business men is new 
and generally unexplored. 

The process of reasoning by which a 
banker seeks to discover the business 
man’s urgent need for information in 
the foreign trade connection need not 
be a difficult one. Nor should it be 
difficult for the wideawake banker with 
a proper eye to business to discover 
that the providing of accurate and in- 
teresting information upon foreign 
fields serves an excelent purpose in 
establishing desirable relations be- 
tween his bank and the business world. 
In other words, the banker has had 
the good sense to discover and en- 
deavor to supply a demand of business 
which is important and urgent. It 
goes almost without saying that busi- 
ness is properly appreciative of this 
service, and that this appreciation is 
very apt to find expression in the 
selection of a particular bank when 
the placing of an account comes up for 
consideration. 

Just how much farther banks in for- 
eign trade will go in the customer ser- 
vice connection is difficult to state. 

Even now from different parts of the 
country come evidence of a disposition 
to reduce this service to a simpler and 
more economical basis. Conspicuous 
among these is a tendency to develop 
a national foreign credit clearing house 
which, among other things, may re¢- 
lieve banks of a portion of the burden 
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now carry in connection with the 
ng of credit information upon 
Whether this par- 


they 0 
provid! 
foreign concerns. — t 
eparture will develop into any- 


ticular d : . 
thing substantial or not remains to be 
ceen. It probably will be found that 


hanks quite generally will hesitate be- 


fore discarding even an expensive and 
immediately unprofitable class of ser- 
yice which may bear favorably upon 


the development of desirable relation 
with business concerns. 

In any event and whatever form 
possible developments may assume, it 
may quite safely be taken for granted 
that this new relationship between 
hanks and business concerns will con- 
tinue, and that in the future—and 
probably to a much greater extent 
than now—the services of banks in the 
development of the foreign trade of 
this country will play an important 
part, and will be taken most seriously 
by business generally. 


GOOD INVESTMENTS 


Advantages of Preferred Stocks 


HE first wish of a man who has 

money is to keep it; his second 
wish is to make the money @roduce in- 
come. It is always possible to put 
money where it will be safe and where 
it will produce a certain amount of 
income. The important thing is to get 
all reasonable degree of safety com- 
bined with as high a yield as may- be 
consistent with such safety. 

The preferred stock has been the 
means of giving the public at large an 
opportunity to share in the successes 
of industry without taking the risks 
that are assumed by owners of com- 
mon stock. It has done for manufac- 
turing industries the service that the 
bond did for the railroads in thcir 
earlier days (observes the old estab- 
lished investinent house of Richardson, 
Hill & Co., 50 Congress St., Boston, 
in an excellent pamphlet, “The Pre- 
ferred Stock”). 


Principal Points of a Preferred Stock 


The chief features of a typical pre- 
ferred stock may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 

1, All reasonable safety of principal, 
combined with dividend yield of 6 to 8 
per cent. 

2. Priority over common stock as a 
lien on earnings up to amount of the 
dividend, and on assets. 

3. Cumulative dividends, all deferred 
payments continuing as obligations 
ahead of common stock. 

4. Sinking funds, providing for event- 
ual retirement of all of the preferred 
stock. 

5. Security against increase in the 
amount of preferred stock issue with- 
out consent of holders of preferred 
stock. 

6. Protection against issue of new 
preferred stock or obligations taking 
precedence over the preferred. 

7. Possibility of increased profits 
being obtained through redemption of 
the issue above par. 

8. Voting rights for safeguarding of 
preferred stockholders in event of de- 
faulted dividends. 

9. Exemption of dividends from nor- 
mal tax in federal income tax returns. 

10. Exemption of dividends from all 
state income taxation in specific in- 
stances. 

Experience has proved the preferred 
stock to be an ideal investment when 
it is backed up by a business of perma- 
nent character, of good management 
and demonstrated earning power. 

In our fifty years’ association with 
investing clients, covering more than 
two generations, we have found no se- 
curity giving a larger permanent satis- 
faction. 
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VER walk on a deep, 
velvety carpet ? Ever 
ride on a Goodrich Silvertown 
Cord ‘Tire ? 
The feeling is just the 
same. 3 | 


America’s First Conv Tire , 


SOUNDED: 1870 \ ‘ 
, 
TRADE MARK 
y 
7, 
” bi OE? 


The Goodrich Adjustment Basis: Silvertown Cords, 8000 Mites; Fabric Tires, 6000 Miles 
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THE aan i. 


TEN 
TYPICAL 
QUESTIONS 


What kind of a bonus 
system can I install to get 
greater efficiency from my 
truck drivers? 

Will it pay to buy adding 
machines for use in my 
wholesale hardware busi- 
ness? 

What are the different 
kinds of sprinklers and 
how do they affect insur- 
ance rates? 

Will a furnace regulator 
reduce my coal consump- 
tion this winter? 

The masons are on strike 
here. How can I make a 
necessary addition to my 
factory? 

Is the individual drive 
more economical than the 
larger power unit in a large 
machine shop? 

In view of the high price 
of coal, should I install an 
oil burner under my boil- 
ers? 

What is the best kind of 
roofing for my summer 
camp in Canada? 

Can paint intended for 
interior work be used for 
porch floors? 

i it pay me to in- 

own Water pump 
iestric lighting system 

“my home, located ten 

from the city? 


ASK LESLIE’S 


OR thirty-two years, Leslie’s has operated an 
information bureau for investors. “Jasper’s 

Hints to Investors” was the first financial 

». department in the magazine field—it is the 
first today. For nine years Leslie’s has rendered a 
similar service to its readers in the automobile field; 
through its Motor Department. . 


And now Leslie’s offers to business men generally 
this same type of service applied generally—applied 
at any point your question requires. Read the 
characteristic questions listed herewith—do they 
suggest any matter in which we might help you? If 
so—Ask Leslie’s. 


This new service can save you many times over the 
five dollars that enters your name on Leslie’s sub- 
scription lists. You get your money’s worth in the 
magazine—you get your money back in its service. 
Send us your name. 


LEeLI e's 


Illustrated Weekly Newspaper 
225 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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WILSON’S 


Certified 28%; 


Boiled Ham 


for making real sandwiches 


ILSON’S square-pressed boiled ham is 
carefully selected, trimmed and boned, so 
that there is no waste when sliced. Its tempting 


OMETIMES weare astonished at the hearty 
appetites of growing boys and girls—but big 
appetites are Nature’s way of helping children 


to get what they need to grow into strong, 
healthy men and women. Let your boys and 
girls feast on generous sandwiches made with 
Wilson’s square-pressed boiled ham; give them 
all the nourishing, muscle-making qualities of 
this delicious food. 


flavor is emphasized through careful cooking by 
expert chefs. The illustration shows how it is spe- 
cially ‘‘square-pressed’’ so that each slice makes 
four neat sandwiches. Buy it, sliced fresh to order, 
of your meat dealer, delicatessen store or grocer. 
The Wilson label guarantees its fine quality. 
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WHAT /S A PNEUMATIC 
TRUCK TIRE 


_ the first pneumatic 
truck tires the world had 


ever seen appeared on the streets 
of Detroit in July, 1911, people 
called them “balloons.” 


The idea of putting a heavy 
truck on air was so far in advance 


of anything the automobile world 


had yet thought of that it took 
time for people to grasp it. 


Even today there is still a 
confusion in some people’s 
minds as to exactly what con- 


stitutes a pneumatic fruck tire. 


* * * 


Before it produced the first 
pneumatic truck tires ever made, 
the United States Rubber Com- 
pany knew that an overgrown 
passenger car tire would never 
solve the truck owner's tire 
problem. 


What it started with was an 
idea—the idea of creating an en- 
tirely new kind of a tire—a truck 
pneumatic — designed to meet 


trucking conditions and not 
merely market conditions. 


* x * 


The U.S. NobbyCord of today 
is the pioneer pneumatic truck tire 
— lineal descendant of the first 
of its kind — brought out by the 
United States Rubber Company 
in 1911, after two years spent in 
developing it. 


There is a difference between 
pioneering a tire and pioneering 
a market. 


U.S.Pneumatic Truck Tires 


United States @ 


factories 


The oldest and largest 


Rubber Organization in the World 


Rubber Company 


Two hundred and 
thirty-five Branches 





